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“OLD MILL—FRANKLINTOWN” 
By Edwin Tunis. 
In “America Engraved in Wood” Exhibit at Grant Galleries, New York. 


See Article on Page 22. 
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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


The American Scene 


The art world may owe a debt of grati- 
tude to C. J. Bulliet, critic of the Chicago 
Daily News and ‘“‘enfant terrible’ of Amer- 
can art criticism, for his attack on “the 
American scene” in connection with the 
current thirty-ninth annual exhibition by 
Chicago artists and also in connection 
with what he says about Grant Wood who 
is showing his paintings and drawings at 
the galleries of the Lakeside Press in 
Chicago through March. Bulliet’s’ attack 
conduces to thought—and thought is 
needed. 

In the Chicago artist’s show Bulliet says 
“the American scene is stressed in prac- 
tically all the works.”” ‘Well, we have it,” 
he says, “but it looks as if we would have 
to get rid of it, just as we had to get rid 
of the imitation Frenchmen; just as, before 
that, we had to get ‘rid of the Impression- 
ists. Not that the ‘American scene’ is 
bad in itself—indeed, as‘ an idea it is 100 
percent good. It is the use that is made 
of the idea that is bad.” 

“Art and subject matter are not sy- 
nonymous, unfortunately,”” continues Bul- 
liet. “‘Just because a picture deals with 
‘the American scene’ it is not necessarily 
a good picture. Nor is a picture neces- 
sarily a bad picture because it deals with 
the realms of Hitler, Stalin, or the French 





mentous consequence. 


March 1, 1935, marks the consummation of 
a fundamental change in the policy of the 
Macheth Gallery—one we believe to be of mo- 


political ring’’—a typical Bulliet attack. 

In another article, reviewing the same 
show, Bulliet says: “Our monotonous 
‘American scene’ at the Institute is a con- 
glomeration of influences. Though the 
French imitations. are fewer and feebler 
than in the last two or three years, other 
influences are emerging just as distaste- 
ful . . . You'll find beginning to appear the 
imitators of Grant Wood, for example, 
painter of ‘American Gathic’ and ‘Daugh- 
ters of Revolution,’ two world’s fair sensa- 
tions, and ‘Dinner for Threshers.” Wood's 
star just now is in the ascendent in Amer- 
ica ... You find a veritable flock of little 
Grant Woodses in the ‘regimented’ show 
at the Art Institute.” 

This “enfant terrible’’ has this to say 
about the lowa provacateur: 

““Grant Wood, American art’s combined 
hope and menace,’ is showing sixty-seven 
of his paintings and drawings in the 
Lakeside: Press galleries, starting yester- 
day and continuing through March. As 
‘menace,’ to get that out of the way first, 
Mr. Wood looms large in the Art Insti- 
tute’s ‘regimented’ show of Chicago and 
vicinity, where Mr. Wood's success has 
gone to the heads of his artist admirers— 
they are switching in droves from Picasso 
to Wood. Grant Wood can’t help that, 


of course. But he also figures in the role 


A MESSAGE OF IMPORTANCE 
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of one of the jurors who helped ‘regiment’ 
the show into ‘the American scene’—not 
real, honest, heart-felt ‘American scene,” 
but the fustian, in too many instances, of 
artists who will do anything to be in 
fashion. 

““As ‘hope’ Mr. Wood loomed large a 
few years back with ‘American Gothic’ 
that startled the nation. He has never 
duplicated “American Gothic’ in impor- 
tance, but he did come through with a 
burlesque in paint, ‘Daughters of Revolu- 
tion,’ that set the country snickering. 

“His next strike was scored with ‘Din- 
ner for Threshers,’ which is his Scylla; 
his Charybdis is ‘Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere.’ 

“If Grant Wood goes the way of his 
‘Threshers’ he is likely to wind up like 
Rockwell Kent and the late Frederic Rem- 
ington—illustrators-in-chief to American 
semi-intellectual yokelry. If he rides 
along with ‘Paul Revere’ he'll tumble into 
the mtiddy ditch of oblivion. For in styl- 
izing, as in the ‘Paul Revere’ picture, 
Grant Wood is only mildly clever. His 
‘primitives’ are not smart—not sophis- 
ticated—just stunts.” 

Mr. Bulliet can only express a con- 
temporary view of what is going on in 
American art. As to the significance of 
the work now being turned out by the na- 
tion’s artists, and the art which has been 

















































































































































































































Adequately to fulfill our new purpose, it is 


Our policy is flexible, to cover individual 
situations. These are three practical examples. 





For on that date we cease to be a gallery 
within the present narrow definition of the 
word. Instead, our organization is dedicated 
to the purpose of serving you in many and 
varied capacities. 


If you are a collector, for instance, our 
service naturally resolves itself into making it 
possible for you to secure the best of American 
paintings, water colors and prints, past and 
present. 

If you are a home owner, it takes the form of 
finding a suitable picture for a particular place 
—or if you are building a home, our service is 
in collaborating with you, and your architect, to 
complete more attractively the interior of your 
home through proper pictorial decoration. 





necessary to enlarge the scope of our facilities. 
The Gallery is moving one door west, from 15 
East 57th Street, to 1] East 57th Street. There 
is an expansion of personal service, in place of 
our general exhibitions. Henceforth, only small, 
carefully selected exhibitions of the work of 
living artists will be held, with occasional ex- 
hibitions of other pictures of noteworthy im- 
portance. 


In making such a significant change of policy 
we believe we shall be fulfilling a-new and 
proper function of the dealer. If we can be 
of assistance to you on any problem, or of 
service in any way, you have at your disposal 
the authority and experience of this forty-three- 
year-old institution. 


A brochure has been prepared describing in greater detail 


this new plan. We will gladly send you a copy upon request. 


MACBETH GALLERY fis fers: 12 Eat 52S NEW YORK CITY 
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created in the last twenty years, only 
posterity can judge. 


Of course, we are not in much doubt | 


as to the historical and artistic significance 
of the American individualists who be- 
longed to no school, such as Winslow 
Homer, Blakelock, Ryder and Bellows. 
But it can properly be asked how much 
significance belongs to the school of 
Burchfield, which expressed both a past 
and a present phase of “the American 
scene’ with its false and ugly architecture 
and its ghost-renderings of the U. S. Grant 
period. This school won a sophisticated 
following because it pilloried the things 
America had already grown to hate. It 
did not express American life though it 
touched historically ‘‘the American scene.” 

Now we have the dramatic school of 
American art led by Wood, Benton and 
Curry. America has welcomed it, and 
there is a rush of the non-original among 
our artists to imitate it. How will pos- 
terity judge this school? Even though it 
admires the drama, will it approve of the 
color and the form in which it is ex- 
pressed? Will it survive aesthetically? 

But thete are scores of American artists 
who are expressing in painting and in 
the graphic media what they feel about 
American life without exactly depicting 
“the American scene” as it has been styl- 
ized. They are nationalistic, they are 
not followers of the “School of Paris.” 

Perhaps the term, “the American 
scene,” is harmful. Perhaps the artists 
who express sincere and informed feel- 
ings as to “American life’’ will be the 
real artistic historians of the present stu- 
pendous period. 


The Parisian Lure 


Paris fashion firms are applying all the 
wiles at their command to win back the 
American market which they have so 
nearly lost, and the American newspapers 
are helping them. Several of the older 
concerns have passed out of business be- 
cause of failing patronage, but there are 
some left who persist tenaciously in the 
effort to lure overseas dollars. The Amer- 
ican press is avidly devouring the ‘“‘sen- 
sations” that emanate from the Parisian 
shops. Their 


years among organized American women, 
upholding the American designer and seek- 
ing the elimination of “Paris fashions’’ in 
this country. At least 2,000,000 organ- 
ized women—mainly those of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—have heard 
the gospel of American design which is 
calculated not only. to express America 
but to keep American money at home. 
The latest lengths to which the Pari- 
sian designer has gone to capture the 
whim of American women (only a few 
French women of the sort follow 
[Continued on page 11] 
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“fashion dispatches’ may | i 
not be so popular as the newspapers sup- || @ 
pose, because a powerful movement has || 

been under way for the last two or three | 
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Loggerheads Over Merit of Chicago Artists Show 





“Jenny,” by Ruth Van Sickle Ford. Chicago Woman's 


Aid Prise of $100. 


The thirty-ninth annual exhibition of Chi- 
cago artists, most controversial of all the na- 
tion’s local shows, and its unofficial companion, 
the “Salon of the Rejected,” have brought a 
lively tempo to Chicago art activities. Due 
to the fact that last winter’s Chicago artists 
exhibition aroused more ill-feeling than any of 
its predecessors, the Art Institute this year 
instituted several changes in the management, 
in the hope that a more representative and 
more satisfactory show would result. Each 
artist was restricted to two entries, only one 
of which could be hung, and the jury was 
smaller than ever before, consisting of but 
three men—Edward Bruce, Grant Wood and 
Henry G. Keller, all notable figures in Ameri- 
can art. Whether or not these three succeeded 
in arriving at a satisfactory solution, the fact 
remains that the 1935 exhibition has as usual 
been greeted with opinions diametrically op- 
posed. 

From the more than 1,200 entries, the jurors 
selected 256 exhibits and from them picked 
nine prize winners. The Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
G. Logan Art Institute medal and $500 prize 
was awarded to Edouard Chassaing for his 
bronze head of Ernest L. Heitkamp, special 
art writer for the Chicago Herald Examiner. 
Chassaing is an instructor at the Art Institute. 
The Mr. and Mrs. Jule F. Brower prize of 
$300 went to Constantine Pougialis for “The 
Blue Room.” Pougialis is a young Greek who 
came to America a few years ago and worked 
in the steel mills while he took up art on the 
side. Already the winner of numerous prizes 
at the Art Institute, he is said to possess much 


“The Blue Room,” by Constantine Pougialis. Mr. and Mrs. Jule 


F, Brower Prise of $300. 


of the strength and simplicity of his country- 
men of ancient times. 

Dale Nichols, a newcomer, won the William 
Randolph Hearst prize of $300 with his “The 
End of The Hunt,” a sharp, striking canvas 





“Head of E. L. 


Heitkamp,” by Edouard 
Chassaing. Logan $500 Prize. 





showing a farm under a heavy blanket of 
snow, with a hunter returning home. His wife 
is emerging from the house in answer to his 
shout of success. Joseph Lane, also new to 
Art Institute exhibits, took the William and 
Bertha Clusmann prize of $200 with his flower 
study, “Still Life.’ The Joseph N. Eisendrath 
prize of $200 was awarded to Theodore J. 
Roszak for his “Seated Figure,” done in the 
artist’s usual style of using rich, dark pigment, 
smoothly brushed on—a use of color and de- 
sign that instantly attracts attention. 

To the veteran prize winner, Francis Chapin, 
went the Clyde M. Carr prize of $100 for his 
“Chicago Landscape.” Mr. Chapin has made 
a study of Chicago scenes and has successfully 
brought to the. attention of busy residents the 
fascination of life in their own town. The 
Chicago Woman’s Aid prize of $100 was won 
by Ruth van Sickle Ford with her figure paint- 
ing, “Jenny,” showing an elderly woman, wear- 
ing large horn-rimmed glasses, intent upon 
sewing a garment. Mrs. Ford studied with 
Guy Wiggins, George Bellows and John F. 
Carlson. Joseph Allworthy, who studied at 
the Chicago Art Institute, was awarded the 
Municipal Art League prize of $100 for his 
portrait of the dancer, Jorge Quintas. The 
Robert Rice Jenkins Memorial prize of $50 
was taken by Ralf Henricksen with his street 
scene, “South State.” 

The origin of the Chicago artists’ show dates 
back to 1897 when three organizations, the 
Palette Club (now the Palette and Chisel 
Club), the Cosmopolitan Club (now defunct), 
and the Society of Artists (now the Chicago 
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“The End of the Hunt,” by Dale. Nichols. 
William Randolph Hearst Prize of $300. 


» 

Society of Artists) united to give the first 
exhibition at the Art Institute. At that show 
there were only 184 works of art, exhibited by 
89 artists. The following year the Institute 
announced that seven would 
either purchase works from the exhibition or 
give prizes. Thirty-six years later, or in 1935, 
72 organizations are participating in the Chi- 
cago show either by giving prizes, having lec- 
ture tours or purchasing works of art. 

From the very beginning bitter controversy 
has made a crown of thorns for the sponsors 
of the exhibition, its path being “beset by 
anger, disgust, dissatisfaction, irritation and 
despair.” Last year’s show, selected by four 
museum directors, marked the high point of 
this dissatisfaction. Even Robert B. Harshe, 


organizations 


director of the Art Institute, was forced to 
admit “it does not represent Chicago.” Charles 
Fabens Kelly, assistant director, gave it faint 
praise with: “The rejected were worse.” This 
resulted in a “Salon des Refusés,” which is be- 
ing held at the Davis Store simultaneously 
with the Institute show. It is being managed 
by Ramon Shiva, Macena Barton and Llew- 
ellny Jones. 

The 1935 show is officially described by the 
Art Institute as having “the American scene 
stressed in practically all the works.” This 
has stirred the wrath of C. J. Bulliet, critic of 
the Chicago Daily News, one of the “American 
scene’s” original backers. Mr. Bulliet began 
a vitriolic attack on the exhibition by terming 
it “our first ‘regimented’ art show,” reserving 





Members of the Jury Viewing “Emperor Jones,’ by Norman McLeish. 
Right to Left: Edward Bruce, Grant Wood, Henry G. Keller, 
and William Ford, Galleryman. 








“You 
will walk through all the galleries of the Art 


his praise for the Salon of the Rejected: 


Institute . . . with scarcely even a feeble kick. 
It is positively astounding (after you recover 
from the opiate effects of the show on emerg- 
ing) to think back over the number of can- 
vases that were found by the jury to be on 
so nearly the same dead level. 

“If you would sense the difference between 
a ‘regimented’ show and the kind that used to 
exist before the advent of PWAP with its stress 
on ‘the American scene’ (if you can associate 
the word ‘stress’ with anything so mild and 
mediocre) visit thé the ‘Salon of the Rejected’ 
at the Davis Store after wandering through the 
Institute’s show. The canvases at the Davis 
store are of no better quality technically (ex- 
cept in two or three instances), but there is a 
wide variety of ideas that stir your imagination 
and keep you alert throughout the progress of 
your tour. You may laugh at crudities you 
will find there—but you won’t be numbed into 
a somnambulist. And it’s better to laugh and 
‘wisecrack’ at an art show than to go to 
sleep... 

“Our monotonous ‘American scene’ at the 
Institute is a conglomerate of ‘influences.’ 
Though the French imitations are fewer and 
feebler than in the last two or three years, 
other ‘influences’ are emerging just as dis- 
tasteful. (All influences—Raphael, Rembrandt, 
El Greco, Turner, Bouguereau, Cézanne, Picas- 
so, Harrison Fisher, Rockwell Kent, all, all 
get distasteful very shortly at the hands of 
incompetents. ) 

“You'll find beginning to appear the imita- 
tors of Grant Wood, for example, painter of 
‘American Gothic,’ ‘Daughters of Revolution,’ 
two world’s fair sensations, and ‘Dinner for 
Threshers.’ Wood’s star just now is in the 
ascendent in America. But a petty Grant 
Wood, I’m afraid, is no better than a midget 
Matisse or a dinky Derain. You find a verit- 
able flock of little Grant Woodses in the ‘reg- 
imented’ show at the Art Institute. How the 
heart of Juror Wood must have swelled to 
note his ‘influence’ billowing up toward the 
height of Matisse’s.”’ 

Earlier Mr. Bulliet had given this estima- 
tion of the American scene: “Chicago’s ‘Salon 
of the Rejected’ in 1921 put an end to the 
tyranny of the local ‘academy,’ which decreed 
for Chicago’s ‘official’ shows a mixture of di- 
luted French ‘Impressionism’ (Monet-Inness 
type) and the enameled nudes and sweet land- 
scapes with cows a la Paris Salon. 

“Our 1921 ‘Rejected’ show resulted in the 
No-Jury movement and these No-Juryites grad- 
ually ousted the ‘Impressionists’ and painters 
of cows from the Institute’s ‘official’ shows. 

“These No-Jury ‘modernists,’ patterned after 
the Cézanne-Picasso-Matisse idea, have held 
sway now in the Institute’s ‘official’ shows for 
the last four or five years, hanging in the best 
places and winning the prizes. 

“But the sharp-sighted among them can see, 
if they have the courage to look, the hand- 
writing on the wall spelling their doom. 

“A powerfully backed ‘propaganda,’ with 
oodles of money and with government author- 
ity, as exemplified in PWAP, which insisted on 
‘the American scene,’ is about to wipe out the 
imitation French. Which would be all to the 
good (for the American imitators of Picasso 
and Matisse are no better than Inness, who 
diluted Monet, and Glackens, who did such 
puerile Renoirs) were it not for the fact that 
the propagandists are loudly ballyhooing an 
‘American art’ that is only fifth rate as being 
equal or superior to first-rate French or Ger- 
man ‘modernism.’ 

“But the ‘American scene,’ as devised by 
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PWAP enthusiasts and as ballyhooed by 
Thomas Craven and Time magazine, is the 
‘current fashion’-—and it will remain the fashion, 
no matter how absurd, until it has run its 
course and ‘taste’ shall have reasserted itself.” 

Just as powerful as was Mr. Bulliet’s attack 
on the show was the support given it by 
Eleanor Jewett, critic of the Chicago Tribune. 
Her praise was unstinting: “The 39th annual 

. is a brilliant, glittering, virile and vigorous 
affair. It is the best Chicago show we have 
had in many seasons. There are 256 pieces of 
work in the exhibit, and not one of them would 
you want away. Again it is proved that there 
are only two kinds of painting, only two kinds 
of art—good and bad; other nomenclatures, 
such as modern and conservative have no mean- 
ing; art is good or art is bad, and the art 
illustrated in this show is immensely good even 
though it is as diversified as contemporary 
thought can make it. 

“The exhibition is full of worthwhile things. 
It is as though Chicago had discovered for the 
first time the real meaning of creative art, the 
making of beauty, the stimulation of apprecia- 
tion, and was revelling in her fertility.” 


California “‘State-Wide”’ 


Many new exhibitors have added vitality to 
the 8th Annual California State-Wide Art Ex- 
hibit sponsored by the Santa Cruz Art League, 
an outstanding event of the California art sea- 
son, lasting through Feb. 24. 

First award in oil painting was given to S. 
Edson Vaughn, Santa Barbara, for “Betty,” a 
portrait of a girl in black. Honorable mention 
was accorded to Edith Catlin Phelps’ “Reflec- 
tion,” a study revealing French influence; to 
Douglas Shively’s “Fish Wharf,” a grey day 
at the shore’s edge, and to Fredrick A. Volk- 
hardt for “Eucalyptus Ranch.” 

Edward A. Vysekal won the prize given by 
the Decorative Art & Woman’s Exchange So- 
ciety for water color excellence, with a nude 
done in glowing colors. Three honorable men- 
tions were granted, to Dan Mendolowitz, Dor- 
othy Stelling and Mary Lou Sternaman. In 
pastel, Marjorie Peran’s “Marigolds” won the 
prize. 

This year’s jury of selection and awards was 
composed of Goddard Gail, William S. Rice 
and L. E. DeJoiner. 








HE READ AND HE WON 


Tue Art DIcEsT, 
116 East 59th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Thanks for your good notice of the 8th 
Annual California State-Wide Art Ex- 
hibit sponsored by the Santa Cruz Art 
League, which resulted in many inquiries 
for entry blanks from artists painting in 
California who were unknown to us. We 
knew that this group had read of the 
exhibit in Tue Art Dicest by your 
directions for inquiries. All others came 
to the Santa Cruz Art League or to M. 
E. Rogers, President. This really sounds 
like a fairy tale: S. E. Vaughn of Santa 
Barbara, Cal., who wrote for these entry 
blanks after reading THe Art DicEst, 
was awarded first prise in oil at the 8th 
Annual California Statewide, opening 
Feb. 10th, closing the evening of Feb. 
24th. It pays to read THe Art Dicest. 

Sincerely 
Lenora Naylor Penniman, 
Publicity Chairman, 
Santa Crus Art League. 
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John. Noble, of the Prairie and of the Sea 





“The Wreck,’ by John Noble. 


The sea, murky and mysterious, as eulogized 
by John Noble in his characteristic canvases, 
plays an important part in the selected group 
of this artist’s work on view at the Ehrich- 
Newhouse Galleries, New York, until Feb. 23. 
The first exhibition since Noble’s death last 
winter, it reveals the individualism, the sin- 
cerity and the independence that marked 
Noble’s creations. A feeling of peace and 
mystic quietude permeates these scenes, con- 
trasting with the turbulence that ruled his 
life. 

John Noble, one of the first white children 
born in that frontier section which is now 
Wichita, Kans., was one of the most pictur- 
esque and talked about figures in the annals 
of American art. As a young man he was a sheep 
herder, sleeping in the open for months, wash- 
ing his face with the morning dew and letting 
the rays of the sun serve as a towel. Fresh 
from the prairie, he joined the classes at the 
Cincinnati Art School. Everybody was talk- 
ing about Paris in those days, and young 
Noble joined the throng of students headed for 
the Latin Quarter. His Wild West ways and 
his erratic temperament made him an object 
of curiosity in the art circle of Paris, but he 
worked assiduously. With the gift of color 
and a vital and individual spirit, Noble be- 
came recognized. “He brought into art in 
Paris a spirit new to the ‘ateliers’” said a 
writer twelve years ago in /nternational Studio, 
“something spontaneous and fearless, and a 
personal quality that lurked beneath a riot 
of ‘crude’ color and sharp angles and ‘was re- 
vealed to the knowing and appreciative as 
that of a born artist with a sincere vision.” 

John Noble spent 25 years in Europe, living 
in Paris, Brittany, Etaples and London. On 
his return he was amazed at the work being 
done in America and with the canvases of 








Closson Salon Postponed 


The Closson Salon of Midwestern Painting, 
previously announced by the Closson Galleries 
in Cincinnati, O., has been indefinitely post- 
poned. 


American “old masters.” 
exclaimed. “Why there’s nothing like them 
in Europe. America will save the world for 
art.” He settled in Provincetown, Mass., and 
became one of the most ardent advocates of 
American art. In Provincetown where .many 
of his best canvases were produced, he built a 
new art gallery and became its director until 
his shattered mental and physical condition 
prevented him from holding any public post. 
His last days were spent mostly in the al- 
coholic and psychopathic wards of New York 
hospitals. Addicted to drink all his life, he 
finally resorted to taking formaldehyde, which 
eventually caused his death in Bellevue Hos- 
pital. He was loved and hated. He insulted 
leading artists and scoffed at his own work. 
However it was a sincere searching for truth 
and meaning that produced in his tortured 
mind pictures of tranquil beauty ‘which he 
recorded after long hours of fighting with him- 
self and the world. They are stirring messages 
poured from a tormented and lonely mind. 
John Noble seldom went to bed. At night he 
would sit for long hours before a blank canvas 
and towards morning his fantasy would find 
its way onto the canvas. 

In an editorial in the Wichita Eagle, Victor 
Murdock said: “Noble was prairie-born and 
he painted the sea, so splendidly that his works 
are today permanently part of the art trea- 
sures of the world, as the coming centuries 


“Landscapes!” he 


will attest in their continued enhancement. 

“Prairie and sea are akin in a subtle rela- 
tionship which here found authentication in the 
psyche of an artist. Both are profound; both 
primal, as is the soul of man. The limitless 
land, in John Noble, loaned her child to the 
limitless sea, and in chronicling the one in 
masterful works he breathed the breath of life 
of the placid plain into the nostrils of the 
weaving, but scarcely less placid main. 

“All matter is evanescent. All record in- 
exorably fades. What passes between the 
soul of man and his land and sea, between 
all that is substantial and all that is ethereal, 
is eternal. In Noble that passed this way.” 
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Critics Lose Some Enthusiasm for Miller 








“In 14th Street,” by Kenneth Hayes Miller. 


For the first time in three years Kenneth 
Hayes Miller is holding an exhibition. His ¢an- 
vases of women shoppers searching out bar- 
gains in 14th Street may be viewed at the 
Rehn New York, until Feb. 16, 
along with other studies of the contemporary 
American 


Galleries, 


Although the critics were 
“pleased,” finding the show “rewarding” and 
“a most creditable result,” they were not com- 
pletely satisfied. 


scene. 


Pointing out Miller’s virtues 
and his individual accomplishments, their crit- 
icisms revealed ‘a note of disappointment ex- 
cept for Edward Alden Jewell of the New 
York Times, who hailed his exhibition with 
frank enthusiasm. 

Commenting on Miller’s careful draughts- 
manship which keeps his production down to 
six canvases a year, Mr. Jewell said: “He does 
not turn them out. He paints them—and how 
magnificent the result of this zealous care can 
be! For sheer beauty in the sum of essentials 
constituting a work of art, I dare say you 
would have to look far, among our contempo- 
raries, before discovering pictures of such com- 
pelling excellence Nearly everything is 
a work thoroughly representative of Kenneth 
Hayes Miller at his best; a best that involves 
impressive treatment of space and form, of 
forms in relation to space and each other, a 
color orchestration of superlative excellence, 
penetrating and subtly humorous report on the 
human comedy—all these elements entering 
into the fabric of a style that is entirely the 
artist’s own.” 

Like all leading artists who have a definite 
message, Miller has been followed by a long 
line of imitators who are forming a new school 
of American genre painting, using lower Man- 
hattan scenes as subject matter. As a teacher 
of composition and painting at the Art Students 
League, New York, his influence may be 
noted in the work of younger artists whose 
paintings find their way into the exhibiting 
circle. Having extracted the peculiar tincture 
that is Miller’s, employing his mannerisms, his 
flesh tones and his placid faces, this new school 
records the American scene as found in crowded 
spaces—cafes, street corners, elevated trains, 





burlesque shows.and Long Island beaches. 

Long a distinguished figure in the art world, 
Miller’s exhibition is one of the highlights of 
current shows. His canvases are well filled 
with light-eyed faces and corpulent female 
figures, revealing the artist’s interest in por- 
traying housewives and shop girls. In discus- 
sing his scenes of milling humanity in 14th 
Street’s congested district of bargains and bar- 
gain hunters, Margaret Breuning of the New 
York Post wrote: “Certainly these subjects af- 
ford him every opportunity for difficult feats of 
organization and plastic design—nothing could 
be more formidable than the tasks he sets him- 
self, or more assured than his victory over 
them. In fact, most of the canvases seem 
prodigious feats of organization, integrating 
solid forms and sweeping rhythms into a final 
structure that is built up with architectural 
soundness. But in this fireworks of architec- 
tonics, emotional content seems to be left 
out, warmth or vitality of any kind.” 

Royal Cortissoz admired “the thorough-going 
way in which Miller goes about making a com- 
position.” “He knows his way about, tech- 
nically, and in these paintings he is more 
knowing than ever,” Cortissoz wrote in the 
New York Herald Tribune. “He is entirely 
dependable in matters of form. He draws with 
authority. In his color, running from rich 
blue or green to delicate mauve or lilac, he 
achieves a certain quality. What is it then 
that makes these pictures a little disappointing? 
It is that the figures in them are almost static. 
They are posed rather than caught on the 
wing, in circumstances where movement would 
seem to be inevitable, and besides their immo- 
bility they want atmospheric envelopment. The 
painter’s definition of what he has seen is 
too explicit, too literal and in the upshot he 
misses pictorial unity.” 

Henry McBride of the New York Sun com- 
mented: “Miller is a sincere and earnest 
painter and he has the capacity for taking 
infinite pains. Nevertheless something cer- 
tainly seems to be amiss. It is possible that 
too much of the work is done in the studio. 
It is possible that the same model is used 
too often.” 





Liebermann Dies 


Max Liebermann, painter and one of the 
outstanding personalities in German art, died 
on Feb. 8 in Berlin at the age of 87. The 
victim of bitter criticism as a young man, 
Professor Liebermann, a Jew, lived to see him- 
self hailed as the most popular painter in 
Germany. With the ascendancy of the Nazi 
Government his popularity was dimmed and 
he was forced to retire from the presidency of 
the Prussian Academy of Arts. In the’ eyes 
of the outside world, however, his rank as one 
of the century’s great artists remained un- 
changed. 

Born in Berlin in 1847, Liebermann came 
of a family of wealthy cotton spinners and 
was spared the financial hardships that are 
so often the lot of young artists. His family’s 
wealth permitted him to study were and with 
whom he liked. Beginning his training under 
Karl Steffeck, noted animal painter, he later 
went to Weimar and Munich, and finally to 
Paris, where he felt the influence of Corot, 
Manet, Millet and Courbet, and became a 
firm believer in the Barbizon School. Later 
his work was affected by Impressionism. 

Liebermann is best known for his out-of- 
door paintings, his favorite subject matter be- 
ing the peasant and laborer, probably an in- 
heritance from his early interest in Millet. 
Some of his most familiar models he found 
while browsing in the Amsterdam Ghetto, 
where Rembrandt spent his last years. When 
Liebermann first began to exhibit, the public, 
used to idyllic scenes, gazed with disfavor upon 
his paintings of humble folk working at lowly 
tasks. One critic dubbed him the “apostle of 
ugliness.” It was years before the former 
Kaiser Wilhelm, who had his own ideas of art, 
would acknowledge Liebermann’s attainments, 
and then, according to the New York Times, 
he is said to have qualified his opinions by 
adding, “Nevertheless, the fellow is an anar- 
chist.” 

At fifty, Liebermann threw down the gaunt- 
let to the official school of painting and, with 
Walter Leistikow, founded the “Berlin Seces- 
sion.” With advancing age came recognition 
and increasing fame. His eightieth birthday— 
seven years ago—was a day he never forgot. 
The rebel of the Empire was honored by the 
new German Republic with the highest civilian 
decoration it could confer—the eagle plaque, 
presented by President Paul von Hinderburg, 
whose portrait he had just painted. The 
Prussian Academy paid tribute to its famous 
president with a special exhibition of 100 
of his best paintings. 

It was in the catalogue of that exhibition 
that Liebermann wrote his widely-quoted 
homily for young artists. -A portion is re- 
printed from the New York Times: “Paint 
what you see. Which does not mean that 
the works of the great masters who have passed 
through the spirit and gone are not to be 
studied. On the contrary, I would recom- 
mend to young artists the Goethean principle 
of ‘eating at every table’ and endeavoring to 
digest every new idea and movement 
The ‘new’ in art, about which we hear so much 
in the present century, is merely the new artist 
revealing to us the hitherto unknown soul in 
an art work.” 


“*Hastings” by MacMonnies 


Frederick MacMonnies’ marble bust of the 
late Thomas Hastings, architect who designed 
the New York Public Library, has been un- 
veiled there. 
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All Six of the Paintings Offered by J. P. Morgan Find Buyers 


~ 





“De Heer Bodolphe,’ by Frans Hals. 


All six of the paintings which J. P. Morgan 
recently offered for sale through the agency 
of the Knoedler Galleries of New York have 
found buyers—within fifteen days and at an ap- 
proximate price of $1,500,000. This bears out 
the wisdom of Mr. Morgan’s explanation that 
he had no particular reason for disposing of 
the paintings now except that he understood 
“the market for good paintings to be favor- 
able.” 

As recounted in the last issue of THe Art 
Dicest, the Metropolitan Museum purchased 
for an unannounced sum two of the paintings, 
Peter Paul Rubens’ portrait of “Anne of Aus- 
tria,” and “St. Lawrence Enthroned,” an altar 
piece triptych by Fra Filippo Lippi. Charles 
R. Henschel, president of Knoedler’s, declined 
to reveal the identity of the purchasers of 
the other four masterpieces, beyond stating 
that Andrew Mellon, perhaps the most active 
art collector in recent years, was not a bidder. 

Probably the most important painting in 
the entire Morgan collection, the portrait of 
“Giovanna Tornabuoni” by Domenico Ghirl- 
andaio, has been bought by a collector “living 
some distance from New York at a price slight- 


ly under $500,000.” The elder Morgan paid 
A Modern Florentine 


Casa Italia, Columbia University, is hous- 
ing through Feb. 19 an exhibition of a con- 
temporary Florentine wood engraver, Bruno 
Bramanti. In his work much of the fifteenth 
century wood engraving tradition is reincar- 
nated, in distinct contrast with the turn taken 
by engraving after the introduction of the 
copper plate. 

“Bramanti is delightfully simple, almost naive 
at times,” Guiseppe Prezzolini, director of the 
Casa Italiana, says of the display of one hun- 
dred boxwood carvings arranged by Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Stern. “Nevertheless, his work is rich 


about $250,000 for it in 1907, according to 
Mr. Henschel. A rumor that Edsel Ford was 
the buyer was denied by one of his close 
associates. The companion portraits by Frans 
Hals of “De Heer Bodolphe” and “Mevrow 
Bodolphe” were acquired by a collector “living 
not far from New York,” the price being about 
$300,000. The Lawrence portrait of “Miss 
Farren, Countess of Derby,” actress and fa- 
mous beauty, went to “a New York collector” 
at a price somewhere around $200,000. Mr. 
Henschel was also indefinite concerning the 
price paid by the Metropolitan Museum put- 
ting it at “about $500,000” for the two paint- 
ings. 

Immediately after the announcement of Mr. 
Morgan’s intention to sell more of the paint- 
ings left him by his father, the Knoedler Gal- 
leries began to receive bids, some from Euro- 
pean collectors and museums. The sale of 
the Ghirlandaio illustrates how avidly these 
paintings were sought. Within 24 hours after 
he received the paintings, Mr. Henschel had 
closed the transaction for this portrait. The 
sale involved long distance telephone calls 
and an airplane. Two collectors were anxious 
to possess it. The successful bidder sent 600 


in detail in all his expression. His liberal use 
of detail never harms his design and always 
helps to build up the beauty of the composi- 
tion. He seems to share the fervor of the 
old Florentine painters, particularly in his var- 
ious series on the life of Christ. 

“Just as in their work we find an unex- 
pected touch of humor, so in Bramanti’s there 
is a delicious sense of fun.” With an “amazing 
ability to condense important composition into 
a small area, reminiscent of those early artists 
of the Middle Ages who delighted in the 
minuteness of their canvas,” Bramanti also 
presents ornamental initials. 





“Mevrow Bodolphe,”’ by Frans Hals. 


miles by plane for a photograph to help him 
decide. A long-distance call closed the deal 
just before the painting was to have been de- 
livered to the home of his rival. 

Little is known of the two Hals portraits. 
They were painted in 1643 and from an in- 
scription it can be ascertained that the man’s 
age was 73 and his wife’s 72. The pictures 
were acquired as a pair by Mr. Morgan’s 
father from the collection of Count Andre 
Mniszech of Paris. 

Mr. Morgan admitted to a New York Times 
reporter that “he might sell other works from 
his collection.” Some of the important paint- 
ings still held by the banker are “Portrait of 
a Man” by Andrea Del Castagno, a celebrated 
Florentine portrait of the fifteenth century; a 
“Madonna” by Fra Angelico, bought by the 
elder Morgan from King Leopold II of Bel- 
gium; the famous Gainsborough portrait of 
“Miss Linley and Her Brother,” bought from 
the Sackville collection of Knole; two por- 
traits by Rembrandt; a portrait of Cardinal 
Ferdinand by Rubens; two outstanding can- 
vases by Turner; a painting by Vermeer; and 
works by Hobbema, Romney, Reynolds and 
Hogarth. 


Will Rogers’ “‘Sitting”’ 

Will Rogers was handed a telegram while 
working on the set for his latest picture, “The 
County Chairman,” which he is making for Fox 
Film. It was from Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
read: 

“Am interested in buying a portrait of you 
on display here at local hotel. Artist claims 
you sat for this picture. Is this true or is 
it just another picture.” 

Rogers wired back: 

“If picture shows me just sitting, it’s a 
fake. Haven’t reached that age yet where I 
can sit still and watch someone else work.” 
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How Glorious to Be 


“Le Jockey,’ by 


The lively and fastidious art of Toulouse- 
Lautrec may be seen in the interesting exhibi- 
tion of this Parisian’s work being held at the 
Keppel Galleries, New York, through Febru- 
ary, combined with a group of Daumier prints. 
The collection Toulouse-Lautrec at 
his best. A few of the prints are in color, and 
some rarities are included. Here again 
be met the hilarious companions that inter- 
ested Toulouse-Lautrec even in those grim days 
when drunkedness and mental agitation re- 
duced him to the proverbial gutter and later 
to the asylum. 

The son of a nobleman, Toulouse-Lautrec 
had some remarkable friends among the bo- 
hemians, who have become immortal by his 
deft hand and ironic vision. He had first-hand 
knowledge of all the vices practiced in the gay 
night life of Paris during the ’80’s and 790’s, 
and like Guy de Maupassant he weaves fas- 
cinating and animated pictures of that period. 
The same happy vagabonds that grace the liter- 
ature of de Maupassant may be found in the 
cafe scenes of Toulouse-Lautrec. Through an 
accident he was made a stunted cripple at the 
age of 15, which probably preyed on his sen- 
sitivities and left him mentally warped. In his 
work he was greatly influenced by Degas, Whist- 
ler, and by oriental art. For years he lived 
a life of extreme excitement, drinking more 
and more, until the body that had served him 
through his handicaps broke down completely. 


discloses 


may 








a Toulouse-Lautrec! 


Toulouse-Lautrec. 


He died in a hospital in Paris in 1901. 

Some of the characters portrayed by Tou- 
louse-Lautrec were May Belfort, a singer of 
Irish origin, who made her debut in Paris in 
1895. Dressed as a baby and carrying a black 
kitten, she came on the scene to lisp the words 
of her favorite song. 

Mary Hamilton was a cafe singer, who made 
a reputation for herself as a male impersona- 
tor; Loie Fuller, an American dancer, invented 
a “serpentine and luminous dance,” in which 
she appeared swathed in veils to perform in a 
colored spot-light; “La Goulue,” (The Glut- 
ton), the leader of the quadrille naturaliste 
at the Moulin-Rouge, danced with definite ges- 
tures, and was for several years the toast of 
Paris. She led a vivacious career as dancer, 
laundress and lion trainer, and died in 1928 
in abject poverty. Aristide Bruant was the 
founder of the Cabaret Mirlton which soon 
became a popular place in Paris. Appearing 
nightly in a black velvet loose coat and red 
shirt, he sang his own sentimental ballads of 
love and misery to his own music. 

This current show at Keppel’s is saturated 
with human interest, according to Royal Cor- 
tissoz of the New York Herald Tribune. “It 
arrests through the brilliancy of its draftsman- 
ship. How this macabre little man could 
draw! There is power in his line and there is 
extraordinary delicacy.” 

Rapt praises were given by Henry McBride 


Do You Know That— 


The tablet over the house in Cologne 
marking the birthplace of Peter Paul Ru- 
bens is incorrect, he having been born in 
Siegen, in the shadow of the prison from 
which his father was paroled? . . . Gene 
Tunney is a favorite among sculptors, having 
been “sculpted” eleven times? . . . A spe- 
cial mass by torchlight is still given each 
year in Venice for the repose of Titian’s 
soul, at the Church of Santa Mariade Frari 
where he is buried? . . . There are more 
than 100 canvases by Landseer in the pos- 
session of British Royal family, for which 
Queen Victoria is said to have paid more 
than a quarter million dollars? . . . Gustave 
Doré, famous illustrator, never had a les- 
son in drawing, yet made more than $2,000- 
000 from his more than 100,000 drawings, 
of which he averaged six per day? ... An 
inviolable rule of Rembtandt’s studio was 
that no one should watch him paint—he 
had secrets of technique that cost him great 
labor? ... Lead pencils have not been made 
of lead for several centuries—of all mis- 
nomers that of “lead pencil” is probably the 
greatest? ... Philip Wylie, New York Amer- 
ican columnist, is also a painter and archi- 
tect? ... Miss Ventrinot’s first painting, ex- 
hibited at the Pittsburgh Associated Artists 
show in Carnegie Institute, was awarded a 
$150 cash prize, although the artist had 
priced it at only $10? .. . Joseph Cummings 
Chase has just completed a portrait of Fred- 
erick MacMonnies? ... When LeBrun was 
in charge of the famous Gobelin tapestry 
looms during the reign of Louis XIV, he had 
as assistants such famous artists as Charles 
Van Loo and Mignard? 

Many will wish a happy birthday to Ross 
E. Moffett, painter, born Feb. 18, 1888, in 
Iowa; to Chuzo Tamotzu, painter, Feb. 19, 
1891, Japan; to William Wendt, painter, 
Feb. 20, 1865, Germany; to June Reynerson, 
painter-sculptor, Feb. 21, Kansas; to Joseph 
Meirhaus, painter, Feb. 22, 1890, Switzer- 
land; to Guy Carleton Wiggins, painter, 
Feb. 23, 1883, Brooklyn; to Umberto Ro- 
mano, painter, Feb. 26, 1905, Italy; to O. 
Richard Reid, painter, Feb. 27, 1898, 
Georgia; and to Eugene Higgins, painter- 
etcher, Feb. 28, 1874, Missouri. 

—M. M. ENGEL. 





of the New York Sun. “What a wonderful 
thing it must be to be a real artist!” said Mr. 
McBride. “Not the being famous, not the hav- 
ing your back slapped by the equally great, 
not the comfortable income and the selling of 
everything you do, but the realization that 
you have put some of your actual life into a 
concrete expression; that you have ‘checked 
out,’ as the saying goes, on life, by giving as 
good as you got . Toulouse-Lautrec not 
only lives for us perpetually, but with his wiz- 
ard wand he bequeathed immortality to all his 
particular pets in a Paris which was then more 
completely Paris than it has since become. How 
bewildering it is to see undying fame bestowed 
upon a questionable concert hall singer such as 
‘May Belfort? and be unable to recall the 
names of the contemporary prime ministers 
and other great worldly personages who did 
not happen to be numbered among the shady 
acquaintance of Toulouse-Lautrec! 

“That’s what it is to be an artist, don’t you 
think? To share in the powers of the gods, 
to control destinies, to bestow life or to with- 
hold it. What a small price for all this is an 
ignominous death in a hospital, or a snub from 
a gentleman of quality on the boulevards.” 
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The Parisian Lure 
[Continued from page 4] 


these strange fashions themselves) are 
laughable. For instance, Schiaparelli has 
evolved “stratospheric fashions into a 
celestial evening silhouette,” to use the 
language of the New York Times. The 
Great Bear constellation, which, of course, 
eternally hibernates above the strato- 
sphere, ‘printed black stars on zenith blue 
crepe, makes a lovely evening dress.” 
And on and on, the Times description of 
Schiaparelli’s fashion proceeds, with many 
strange exotic notes. 

Then comes Mainbocher, with equal 
ambition, introducing new lines which 
“make the modern woman romantically 
beautiful’"—but some of them hark back 
to Lebrun’s miniatures. “Full harem 
skirts,"" to quote the Times, “‘with gath- 
ered hemlines looped under in Zouave 
effect are seen at all hours. There are 
slender, beltless sheath tunics with high 
waisted Empire fitting,” etc., etc., etc. 

The New York Sun, writing of the new 
modes of the firm of Lanvin, says: “A 
rich note in afternoon fashions is shown in 
tunics in metal lames or silk matelasses 
and faconnes, the tunics flared in Persian 
style and so long that they almost hide 
the narrow black foundation. They are 
for the most part worn with pointed coned 
toques in the same lame under coats lav- 
ishly trimmed with fox, sometimes dyed in 
a matching color, such as green.” 

What news for the American woman! 

There has been developed a school of 
American dress designers who have proved 
that they are amply capable of draping 
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the form of the American woman. Amer- 
ican schools of fashion design are train- 
ing artists of originality. Who cares 
about Parisian “stratospheric fashions” 
with “black stars on zenith blue crepe,” 
“harem skirts’ or “‘Zouave effects?” 

The rich woman, or the moderately 
well-off woman, who succumbs to the 
Parisian lure ought to be made to feel 
herself scorned by millions of fellow 
Americans. And the department store 
which peddles these catch-dollar designs 
ought to be made to feel its trespass in 
the reports of its accountants. 

Let America nurture her own design- 
ers. They are capable of expressing the 
personality of the American woman by 
draping her body—whether she be rich 
or poor—beautifully and appropriately 
and better than any other designers in 
the world. 

To say this is not to express chauvin- 
ism. But if it is nationalism—let France 
make the most of it. She ought to be able 
to make a lot of it, because in her efforts 
in behalf of French artists and designers 
she is constantly proving herself to be the 
leading exponent of nationalism. 





Lucas Heads Society 


Albert Pike Lucas was elected president of 
the New York Society of Painters at the an- 
nual meeting, succeeding G. Glenn Newell. 
Other officers are Alpheus Cole, vice president; 
Emily Stange, corresponding secretary; Olive 
Black, treasurer, and Harriet Bowdoin, record- 
ing secretary. 

Plans for an exhibition of the work of mem- 
bers of the Society, which was formed in 1916, 
were discussed at the meeting. 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 
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A New Gainsborough 


A painting which hung for generations un- 
recognized on the wall of an English country 


‘thouse is being hailed as one of the most im- 


portant art discoveries of the century by 
British experts, according to the New York 
Sun. The painting is a life-size portrait of 
three members of the Byam family painted 
about 1765 by Thomas Gainsborough, whose 
“Blue Boy” brought the highest price ever 
paid for a painting. Experts, reports the Sun, 
believe that it is worth at least $250,000 and 
maybe even $1,000,000. 

Gainsborough was at the height of his fame 
when he painted this portrait, eight feet high, 
of George Byam, his wife, Louisa, and his 
three-year-old daughter, Selina. With the 
passing of the years it came into the possession 
of H. C. Hony, a lineal descendant. A few 
weeks ago Mr. Hony took the painting from 
a wall in his home and sent it, faded and 
thickly begrimed, to London to be cleaned. 
He had no comprehension of its true value. 
When the-cleaners had finished, the three fig- 
ures, depicted against in rich landscape—a 
method so typical of Gainsborough’s portrait 
technique—came out in their original brilliant 
colors, apparently unharmed by time and neg- 
lect. 

The experts recognized it as one of Gains- 
borough’s greatest paintings. “I regard the 
discovery as one of the most important in the 
history of art,” said James Hanson, director of 
the Tate Gallery. “It is amazing how such a 


masterpiece could) have hidden unrecognized 
for more than a century and a half.” 

It is said that Mr. Hony has no intention 
of selling the painting, but will soon place it 
on exhibition at the Tate Gallery. 
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Exhibition of Mural Painting Contrasts Early Style with New 


“Students in School.” A Section of One 
High School, Brooklyn, Under the P. W. 


Mural painting in America may be viewed 
in cross-section until Feb. 16 at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, New York, where the 
Mural Painters Society has assembled com- 
pleted work, cartoons, detail panels and photo- 
graphs outlining the brief history of wall dec- 
oration in this country. Contrasting with the 
classic themes of the early murals, which date 
from the William Morris Hunt paintings in 
the State Capitol in Albany, 1879, is a new 
vitality traceable to the recent interest mani- 
fest by the government PWAP projects. 

While the exhibition is far from exhaustive, 
it is representative of contemporary production 
in the field. Among the early phases are the 
Ascension mural of John LaFarge, a study of 
a head by Edwin H. Blashfield and friezes by 
Kenyon Cox. The new generation of mural- 
ists, dating from Boardman Robinson, find 
their material in the more immediate aspects 
of existence. Thomas Benton’s scheme for the 
Indiana building at the Century of Progress 
Exposition, termed by Edward Alden Jewell 
of the New York Times a “highly important 
work,” is comprehensively illustrated by photo- 


New Colorado ‘‘Center”’ 

Mrs. Meredith Hare has just been named 
president of the newly formed Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, which has absorbed the old 
Broadmoor Art Academy. A new building to 
house the institution is now in course of con- 
struction from designs by John Meem. It is 
a gift of Mrs. F. M. P. Taylor and will cost 
approximately $500,000 when completed next 
year. Stanley Lothrop, for many years direc- 
tor of the Tiffany Foundation at Oyster Bay, 
is the general manager of the new enterprise. 
Boardman Robinson, international known artist 
and former director of the Broadmoor Acad- 
emy, will head the center’s art school. 

The intention of utilizing the facilities of 
the art center “to help people in furthering 
their desires for participating in creative work 
along lines which their previous working hours 
have not allowed,” was announced by Mrs. 
Hare. Under the new leisure, she pointed out, 
the need for such a development of all the 
fine arts must be carried into the consciousness 


of Four Panels Made by Louis G. Ferstadt for the Main Foyer of the Abraham Lincoln 
A. P. and Rejected by the School’s Principal and the Board of Superintendents of 


Board of Education of “New York City. 


graphs and the artist’s sketches in this ex- 
hibition. 

Place of honor at the exhibition is accorded 
a mural by Louis Ferstadt done under PWAP 
for the Abraham Lincoln High School in 
Brooklyn, illustrated above, but rejected by 
the principal, Gabriel R. Mason, on the ground 
that it is “too realistic and modern and lack- 
ing in the inspirational qualities which I feel 
should characterize paintings for a high school. 
The head of my school art committee, how- 
ever does not agree with me.” Mr. Jewell 
comments, “this has stirred up considerable 
controversy, though it is difficult to see why 
it should have done so, being a quiet, work- 
manlike affair, well painted and sound, if un- 
exciting.” The color is light in key, suffused 
by a golden tone. 

The chairman of the exhibition committee, 
Miss Hildreth Meiere, foresees a bright future 
for mural painters since the recent govern- 
mental patronage. While the PWA project 
has been completed, it has left as residue an 
appreciation of the value of fine decoration 
for public buildings. In an interview in the 


of a whole community. Mr. Lothrop an- 
nounced that the art school hopes to engage 
one of America’s foremost landscape artists to 
teach in the school during the summer months. 
Such noted painters as Ernest Lawson, Robert 
Reid and Randall Davey have taught here. 


EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 

All critics are agreed that the test of 
a picture is its power to excite the aesthet- 
ic emotion. They are not so unanimous 
on defining what the aesthetic emotion 
may be. When the general public loves a 
picture, they are quite sure that it ts 
“sloppy sentimentality.” From the atti- 
tude of many critics one might infer that 
the aesthetic emotion was nothing more 
than the self satisfaction that a “high 
brow” experiences in discovering some- 
thing that the public can not see. 

The Greeks had a word for it: it was 
Narcissism, 


Herald Tribune Miss Meiere says: “Recently, 
you know, the government has been snooping 
—well, not snooping, they’ve been looking about 
with their eyes open, and they are looking 
for real mural painting . . . It is true that 
the government wants to put money in good 
art. They have established perfectly good 
professional rates for the works; their inten- 
tions are really pure and fine, and the men at 
the head of the work are intelligent and com- 
petent. They know good art, they want it.” 

“T think,” Miss Meiere continued, “that a 
really important epoch in mural painting is 
about here. The profession is really in its 
infancy, you know, what with the first mural 
commissioned in this country having been done 
in 1879, well within the memory of many 
persons living today. There is going to be a 
real opportunity for the painter with young 
ideas . . . When you find a definite, different 
spirit in almost every country it’s something 
to think about. There seems to me, however, 
to be little hope and little future for the 
second-line academicians who insist on clinging 
to old ideas.” 


$1,450 for McBey Etching 


The Camel Patrol Setting Out,” 
often referred to as James McBey’s master- 
piece, brought $1,450, the top price at the 
sale of etchings from the collections of Fred- 
eric Stevens Allen, Henry A. Colgate, the late 
Harry French Knight and the late Dr. Thomas 
L. Bennett at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, New York, Jan. 31 and 
Feb. 1. The purchaser was Charles Sessler 
who brought eight other prints at the two 
sessions. 

Next in price were Muirhead Bone’s “A 
Spanish Good Friday, Ronda,” $1,150, and 
“The Five Sisters, York Minster,” by D. Y. 
Cameron, $1,100, both being bought by Mr. 
Sessler. This buyer also purchased “A Sunset 
in Ireland” by Seymour Haden and “Night in 
Ely Cathedral” by McBey for $600 each; 
“Barcarolle’ by McBey, $575; “Venetian 
Night” by McBey, $500; “Manhattan Exca- 
vations,” by Bone, $400. 
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Modesty Triumphs 


With much merriment and an English din- 
ner, members of the National Arts Club, New 
York, bade farewell to the nude painting which 
hitherto had decorated the club’s bar and sub- 
stituted a sedate engraving of Queen Victoria. 
The transfer took place at a stag dinner. To 
the singing of “Auld Lang Syne,” a curtain 
was drawn over the offending canvas. Propped 
under her late Majesty was this explanatory 
bit of printed doggerel: 

“Some mid-Victorians of the grill 
Dislike the nude you have seen, 
And so the empty space to fill 
Now hangs a picture of the Queen.” 

The nude was painted by a woman pupil of 
Edmond W. Greacen, who presented it to the 
club. But on its heels discord crept into the 
grill. Certain elderly members made objection 
and petitions were circulated to have it re- 
moved. Frank Towle, chairman of the house 
committee, took the matter up with zeal and 
arranged for the members to pay fitting tribute 
to “the passing of the nude.” Fake laudatory 
telegrams were read and a radio was tapped 
so that a member, with a Scotch accent, could 
impersonate Ramsay MacDonald, conveying 
good wishes from England. A fictitious mes- 
sage was read from John S. Sumner, secre- 
tary to the New York Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice: “I congratulate you on your 
splendid drive against nudity.” Supposedly 
from Alfred E. Smith came this message: “As 
a member of the League of Decency, I con- 
gratulate you on the war you are waging 
against the depicting of the unclad female 
form, but as a loyal Irish-American I protest 
against the substitution of Queen Victoria.” 

An admittedly specious plea was received 
from the Metropolitan Museum for the loan 
of the painting. Mussolini hailed “the un- 
sullied young men of the National Arts Club. 
I am removing all the nude pictures from the 
museums of Italy. But if yours is a good 
nude, see if you can get me a copy.” The 
next fictitious message came from the presi- 
dent of France. He was worried apparently 
because of a garbled account of the event. 
“Do I understand,” wired M. Lebrun, “that 
they have hung a nude of Queen Victoria?” 





“Fresh Air’’ for Philadelphia? 


An exhibition embodying works rejected by 
the jury from the 130th annual exhibition at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
will open at the Modern Galleries, 1720 Chest- 
nut Si., Philadelphia, on Feb. 17. All re- 
jected paintings and sculptures may be en- 
tered upon payment of a $1 fee to partially 
cover expenses. 

“Such a display,” writes Dorothy Grafly of 
the Philadelphia Record, “should do much to 
clear the local art atmosphere. If it proves 
worse than the current annual it will vindicate 
the juries and the invitation system as prac- 
ticed there. If it is better, it will point re- 
lentlessly to the need for a good art house- 
cleaning. But whatever its aspect, it will tend 


to admit fresh air to corners that have grown 
musty.” 





San Diego Artist a Suicide 

Phillips Parker, 39-year-old artist of San 
Diego, Cal., died by his own hand in Granada, 
Spain, on Feb. 4. He had stuffed cotton 
saturated with chloroform into his mouth and 
nostrils. He was buried in Granada after the 
coroner had decided he had died “of an over- 
dose of self-administered chloroform,” according 
to the New York Times. 
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Russell Cowles Tempers the Southwest’s Sun 





“The Barn—Bishop’s Lodge,’ by Russell Cowles, 


The Southwest in a veiled mood may be seen 
in Russell Cowles’ New York exhibition at the 
Ferargil Galleries until Feb. 18. The artist 
divides his time between New York and Santa 
Fe, N. M., where he has built himself a studio 
in the Garden of Souls, planted by that early 
Bishop Lamy, made famous in Willa Cather’s 
“Death Comes to The Archbishop.” Unlike 
other Southwestern painters whose canvases are 
impregnated with brilliant sunlight and ex- 
treme shadows, Cowles’ landscapes are softened 
interpretations of this arid West. His diffused 
values and greyed color give the effect of a 
mist descending or the end of a rainfall. It 
may be said that the artist’s truest feelings 
are to be found in his landscapes, instead of 
the still lifes and figure subjects which have 
not as yet set a definite course. 

Combined with fresh color solidly built up 
and a strongly personal treatment, the land- 
scapes voice this painter’s apparent interest 
in catching the beauty of sparse fir-dotted 
mountains. The exhibition is diversified, con- 
taining Cowles’ earlier paintings as well as 
his newest ventures into the abstract field. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College, Cowles 
does not recommend college as a prelude to 
art. While still a young man, he was awarded 
the Prix de Rome, but his studies in Italy 
were interrupted by the war, when he served 
in the Secret Service of the American Navy. 
For many years Cowles traveled through China, 


Japan, Bali, Germany and France, and finally 
returned well satisfied with America. Dur- 
ing his sojourn in the Orient, Cowles spent 
time studying with a Japanese master, acquaint- 
ing himself with a vastly different tradition 
and practice. 

“In spite of the misfortunes of college and the 
Prix de Rome,” Cowles said in an interview 
with Tue Art Dicest, “I don’t think my work 
is either academic or conventional. It is Ameri- 
can and modern because I am American and 
modern. I do not recommend college for any 
young artist. Our whole system of education is 
based on the literary, or, perhaps I should say, 
the archaeological and factual approach of life. 
During his formative years I think an artist 
had better remain as far removed from this 
influence as possible. My biggest burden was 
our American he-man tradition that art was 
‘a lady’s trade.’ That was still the good old 
pioneer idea in the Middle West when I grew 
up, but fortunately this attitude has changed. 
Probably no other section of America today 
is more ‘art conscious.’ ” 

Describing Cowles as an artist “not content 
with grooves,” Howard Devree of the New 
York Times said: “His work is vigorous, orig- 
inal and not lacking in color. . . . One or two 
of the landscapes indicate some slight influ- 
ence of Segonzac or Derain, but all the work 
is essentially Russell Cowles, versatile Ameri- 
can painter.” 
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Mysterious Protests Bar “Lynching Show” 





“A Lynching,” by Thomas H. Benton. 


Protests against an exhibition called “An 
Art Commentary on Lynching,” scheduled to 
open at the Jacques Seligmann Galleries, New 
York, on Feb. 16, resulted in its cancellation. 
Arranged by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, this macabre 
showing was backed by a long list of important 
sponsors, most of whom were writers and poets 
and persons of social prominence. 

The pictures and sculpture, which had al- 
ready started to arrive at the galleries, were 
the work of well known contemporaries. In 
almost every picture a Negro was portrayed 
as the victim of a vengeful mob. The famous 
print by George Bellows, “The Law is Too 
Slow,” showing a Negro being burned, was to 
have been included. Other works to be shown 
were Thomas Benton’s painting, which THE 
Art Dicest reproduces; and “The Fugitive,” 
by John Steuart Curry, showing a “treed” 
Negro hiding from the mob, viciously pursued 
by outraged men and sniffing bloodhounds. 
One ironic drawing scheduled for the show was 








Abstractionists 


More than 125 paintings, water colors and 
drawings make up an exhibition of “Abstract 
Painting in America” at the Whitney Museum 
of Art, New York, through March 22. New 
York has seen many abstract shows since the 
famous Armory Exhibition in 1913, but not one 
of them has been exclusively devoted to this 
phase of art as practiced in America. The 
exhibition at the Whitney Museum traces the 
history and development of abstract art in this 
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Reginald Marsh’s picture of a little girl being 
held high by her mother so that she might see 
over the heads of the mob. It is entitled 
“This Is Her First Lynching.” 

Germain Seligmann declined to reveal the 
source of these protests. “I took over the show 
merely on artistic merit,” he said in the New 
York Times. “Some of the exhibiting artists 
are well known. However, I was faced with an 
outburst of opposition. Since I wish to keep 
the galleries free of political and racial mani- 
festations, I thought it would be better to can- 
cel the show.” 

Walter White, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, declared that cancellation of 
the show by Mr. Seligmann, who was donating 
his galleries, would not prevent the holding the 
exhibition elsewhere. Late reports state that 
the exhibition will be held at the Arthur U. 
Newton Galleries, 11 East 57th Street, New 
York, on the original dates scheduled by the 
Seligman Galleries. 


country from its beginning 25 years ago until 
today. It particularly emphasizes the work of 
the pioneers such as Davis, Dove, Hartley, 
Marin and Weber. 

In an effort to form a comprehensive picture 
of the movement in America, the show includes 
examples of cubist, neoclassicist, futurist, syn- 
chronist, purist and other aspects of non-real- 
istic painting that may be classed under the 
title of abstract art. A large part of the 
exhibition is composed of works produced by 
artists who, though at one time in their 
development they practiced the style, are to- 
day exponents of widely divergent tendencies. 
Among these are Ben Benn, Paul Burlin, Mars- 
den Hartley, Walt Kuhn, Morris Kantor, Henry 
Lee McFee, Walter Pach, Charles Sheeler, 
Judson Smith, Max Weber, Marguerite Zorach 
and A. Walkowitz. In addition to the younger 
members of the movement, there are canvases 
by artists who have long been proponents of 
abstraction, and who still employ its principles. 


Homer for South 


One of Winslow Homer’s greatest paintings, 
“Weather-Beaten,” has been sold by the Mac- 
beth Gallery of New York to a collector in 
the South. Painted in 1894 on a canvas 28 
by 48 inches, it began its history in 1896 
when it won the gold medal of honor at the 
annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy. 
In that year the picture was purchased by 
the late William T. Evans, and when his great 
collection was sold at auction in 1900, “Weath- 
er-Beaten” was purchased by the late Emerson 
McMillin, who kept it for eleven years. Then 
he sold it to M. Knoedler & Co., who in turn 
sold it to the late Francis S. Smithers, New 
York collector. From the Smithers collection 
the picture came to the Macbeth Galleries. 

In his “Life and Works of Winslow Homer,” 
William H. Downes writes that the artist 
“found the subject ready to his hand on a 
point of rocks at Prout’s Neck, just after a 
prolonged easterly gale, when the Atlantic was 
at its most spectacular mood. Never had le 
given such a free rein to his brush in the 
broad, emphatic, confident description of the 
ponderous and magnificent onset of the billows 
along that exposed, rock-bound shore of Maine. 
The overwhelming force of the great waves, 
falling with their full weight on the ledges, 
churning in foam, uptossing fountains of sil- 
very spray, crashing and thundering, in a 
riotous tumult and confusion, seems almost to 
threaten the foundations of the land. To de- 
scribe it in words would require a genius equal 
to that of the painter himself. One cannot 
stand before a picture like ‘Weather-Beaten’ 
without being mentally stimulated and exalted: 
such is the potency of a personal imagination 
working with natural fact for its sole material. 
It is, to use Mr. Berenson’s happy phrase, ‘life- 
enhancing’. Reality is made more real; we are 
more acutely alive when brought into its pres- 
ence. Our horizons expand. The immensity 
and youthfulness of our continent are brought 
home to our consciousness. We are uplifted; 
we feel the glory of life; we take deeper 
breaths; we are newly heartened for our work 
in this best of all worlds.” 

On March 1 the historic Macbeth Gallery 
will move to 11 East 57th St., one door west 
of its present location, where it will inaugurate 
a new policy by curtailing exhibitions. “In 
an art world that has been changing with the 
times,” says the announcement, “the general 
exploitation of current work through a constant 
succession of exhibitions properly belongs to 
endowed public and semi-public galleries and 
museums. The number of these will grow, 
and there is no longer quite the necessity for 
private sponsorship that there used to be. 

“In our new home, therefore, we will devote 
our attention to securing the best of American 
paintings, water colors and prints—past and 
present—for collectors, and to finding the right 
picture for the special place in private homes. 
In this latter service we will co-operate to the 
fullest extent with architects and decorators.” 


Lifting Lagging Illustration 

The American Institute of Graphic Arts is 
sponsoring an exhibition of illustrated books 
and unpublished illustrations to show the cur- 
rent activity in the field of illustrations. This 
display will complement the “Fifty Books of 
the Year,” in which typography is the chief 
criterion in selection. Any artist or publisher 
may submit entries to the Institute at 125 
East 46th St., New York, before Feb. 28. The 
exhibition will be held during the month of 
March. 
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Volk Is Dead 


The death of Stephen A. Douglas Volk 
breaks a living link between the present and 
the turbulent days of the Civil War. Mr. 
Volk, noted’ painter and sculptor, who died in 
Fryeburg,’ Me., at the age of 79, when a lad 
of four posed with Abraham Lincoln for a piece 
of sculpture in which his father, Leonard Volk, 
made a study of the “Great Emancipator.” At 
the time of his death, Volk: was working on 
a painting-which represented this incident from 
his: childhood. Leonard Volk was the only 
sculptor given the privilege of making a death 
mask of Lincoln, which is now in the Smith- 
sonian Institution: 

Although named after Lincoln’s political rival, 
Stephen A. Douglas, his mother’s cousin, Volk 
was famed for -his . Lincoln portraits. He 
studied in Rome and Paris, exhibiting in the 
Salon before he was twenty. Landscape was 
his original metier but later he devoted more 
time to portraiture. After returning from 
France, Volk taught at Cooper Union and the 
Art League in New York. Later he organized 
the Minneapolis School of Fine Arts and was 
its director from 1886 to 1893. 

Volk won his first medal in 1893 at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. Other awards include the 
Shaw prize of the Society of American Artists, 
1899, the Carnegie Prize of the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists in 1903, the silver medal at the 
St. Louis Exposition in 1904, the Saltus gold 
medal of the National Academy in 1915 and 
the gold medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco, 1915. His canvases are 
hung in Carnegie Institute, the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, the Pittsfield Museum, the Minnesota 
State Capitol, the National Museum in Wash- 
ington, the Montclair Art Museum, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the National Arts 
Club, the Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, the 
Muskegon Art Museum, the Omaha Art Mu- 
seum, the Portland (Me.) Art Society and the 
Brooklyn Museum. 

Among Volk’s sitters were King Albert of 
Belgium, David Lloyd George and General 
John J. Pershing. He was eiected an asso- 
ciate of the National Academy in 1898 and a 
full member the following year. 

Of his style the Herald Tribune says: 
“Douglas Volk painted in the ‘tradition.’ He 
was little affected during his career by the 
various surges of modernism that came over 
the world of art. With the painters of red- 
yellow-blue enigmas he had nothing in com- 
mon. Time and again he said he found it en- 
tirely possible to work within the limitations 
placed upon art by its traditions. He was a 
conservative and was proud of it.” 





Cumberland Valley Artists 


Prize winners at the Third Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Cumberland Valley artists, being held 
at the Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Hagerstown, Md., until Feb. 28, have 
just been announced. The first prize was 
awarded to Miss Patty Willis for her lithograph, 
“Weathercock.” Second award went to Kath- 
erine E. Entler for her oil painting, “Gray Day 
in Hagerstown.” Honorable mentions were ac- 
corded to “Old Woollen Mill, Roadside” by 
Charles W. Coffman; to “Building Construc- 
tion” by Lillian F. Mumma, and to “Rural 
Route” by Edwin Slick. 

The jury was composed of Charles Ross 
Rogers, Maxwell Simpson and Robert Wolbach. 
The exhibition contains 54 oil paintings, 15 
water colors and pastels and eight prints by 
44 artists of the Cumberland Valley. 
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American Collector Obtains an “Old Chrome” 





“Landscape,” by: Jahn Crome. 


An important work of John Crome (Old 
Crome) has just been purchased by a prom- 
inent Massachusetts collector from the Ar- 
thur U. Newton Galleries of New York. The 
picture comes from the collection of Lord Rid- 
ley of Blagdon, and is one of Crome’s rare 
moonlit landscapes, showing a group of state- 
ly golden-brown oak trees on the bank of a 
stream—doubtless a tributary of the Yare 
where Crome so frequently painted. The moon 
is rising through a bank of clouds, bathing 
them in brilliant light and casting a mellow 
glow over the horizon. The trees are <il- 
houetted against a freely pairted sky. with 
Crome’s characteristic reddish underpaint 
showing through them. The white sails of 
two boats in the distance cast their reflections 
in the water. On the far side of the narrow 
outlet of the stream two fishing boats are 
moored to the bank. 

This picture renders a -nagic hour in mel- 
low tones, with rich warm shadows. The 
strong masses and simple spacing exemplify 
Crome’s famous advice to his pupil Stark: 
“Trifles in nature must le overlooked.” Crome, 
who was forced to support his large brood of 
children by teaching drawing to young ladies 
of rank, was the founder of the so-called “Nor- 
wich School” of landscapists and exerted a pro- 
found influence on the development of En- 
glish landscape painting. He was an ardent 
student of the great Dutchmen of the pre- 
ceding century, such as Hobbema, Ruysdael 
and Van der Neer, and in his painting their 
influence is clearly discernible. 

Charles Johnson, in -his--volume “English 


Painting,” gives this description of the art- 
ist: “Crome was unpolished in manners, but 
in character shrewd, humorous and singularly 
modest. His good qualities brought him early 
the friendship of the painter Beechey, and 
later that of Opie. The writer George Bor- 
row, who was his pupil at the Norwich Gram- 
mar School, appreciated to the full extent the 
greatness of ‘the little stout man whose face 
is very dark and whose eye is very vivacious.’ ” 

Anthony Bertram in the pictorial book “Fa- 
vourite British Paintings,” says this of Crome’s 
work: “A large and expressive peacefulness 
breathes from his canvases: it comes not from 
the passion of the young lover but from the 
love of the old friend. He knew nature, not 
only in her striking moods, but as a whole. 





AMERICAN ART PORTFOLIOS 


Announce 
FACSIMILES OF AMERICAN ART 


SERIES 1: Twelve remarkable color repro- 
ductions of works by American Artists 
from 17th century to present day, includ- 
ing Copley, Bingham, Eakins, Ryder, 
Prendergast, Marin, Sloan, Sheeler, Dick- 
inson, and Burchfield. 

THIS series is the selection of the execu- 
tive committee, American Art Portfolios, 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Juliana Force, Roberta 
M. Fansler, Audrey McMahon, Herbert 
B. Tschudy, and Harry B. Weyle. 


Pre-publication subscription: $75.00; after 
publication: $100.00. 


Raymond & Raymond, Inc. 
40 East 49th Street New York 
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New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in THE Art Dicest, is calculated to lift the 
critic out of a regional morass. However, 
to get quoted in this department, he has to 
say something constructive, destructive, in- 
teresting or inspirational. To exclude the 
perfunctory things the New York critic 
sometimes says, just to “represent” the artist 
or the gallery, is to do a kindness to critic, 
artist and gallery.] 


Critics Differ on Lachaise 

Conflicting views met the vast array of 
sculpture by Gaston Lachaise at the Museum 
of Modern Art, until March 7, but most of the 
critics agreed that the sculptor’s fixed idea 
on certain principles has become somewhat 
monotonous. Margaret Breuning of the Post 
was perhaps the most sympathetic: “In all 
these large figures, monumental design is as 
apparent as immense vitality—a vitality ex- 
pressed by an imaginative handling that em- 
phasizes the most harmonious planes, the most 
rhythmic contours in a perfect clarity of final 
expression Here is an artist who has 
peculiarly individual ideas to communicate in 
exactly the medium of plastic art that he has 
chosen, an artist who abandoned what he felt 
to be an exhausted civilization to align him- 
self with the vitality of a new world, yet 
whose own vitality of expression has aston- 
ished and even shocked this same new world. 
Realistic sculpture is, perhaps, too readily 
comprehended and too widely accepted for the 
average person to appreciate any departure 
from accustomed sculptural conventions. Yet 
it would seem that any one might disabuse 
himself of prejudice long enough to discern 
the power and the beauty of these unusual 
conceptions.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune 
described Lachaise as always having talent as 
well as being a finished craftsman. “Only, 
there is no central idea sanctioning these repe- 
titious ‘hosannas of the flesh.’ The model re- 
mains only the model, and the sculptor’s ex- 
pert craftsmanship, the feeling for line which 
he exposes in his development of a contour, 
leaves the beholder curiously unsatisfied . . . 
A predilection for huge, inflated form, runs 
through Mr. Lachaise’s art like an imperious 
leading motive. In yielding to it he demon- 
strates his capacity as a craftsman, but he 
does nothing else. Beauty as well as dramatic 
emotion goes by the board, and all that is left 
is a mass of flesh.” 

“He is a sophisticated peculiarist,” was the 
description given by Malcolm Vaughan of the 
American, “one who by impassioned contor- 
tion and distortion of his forms effects a style 
of sculpture singular to himself. Yet whatever 
you may say against Lachaise you must admire 
in him one admirable virtue—a virtue seldom 
encountered in these days of experimentation 
and trial by error—his mind is mature. 

“An able, nay, a brilliant sculptor, he has 
indulged himself so often in revolt against 


convention that when he undertakes a more 
traditional work—a portrait head or a por- 
trait figure—he is likely to thrust his own 
peculiar personality between you and the per- 
sonality of: the sitter. 

“Thus arq our suspicions confirmed, that 
he has become a sculptor’s sculptor, that he 
has in the problems of art and the pleasures 
of artifice lost his humanity. You know as 
well as I that all the greatest Occidental sculp- 
tors—such as Phidias, Praxiteles, Donatello, 
Michelangelo, Riemenschneider, Houdon and 
Rodin—were great humanists also. Lachaise 
is, on the contrary, an intellectualist who wreaks 
upon his adept art his idiosyncratic opinions 


of life. He is the victim of his own rebellion.” 
* * * 


Portraits That Are Pictures 

One precious principle noted by Royal Cor- 
tissoz in Charles Hopkinson’s large and formal 
portraits of American educators at the Arden 
Galleries until Feb. 26, is the principle of 
design,—“a portrait which is also a picture.” 
“Heads and hands are defined with equal ac- 
curacy and ease,” Mr. Cortissoz wrote in the 
Herald Tribune. “In color he is warm without 
being too fervid, his taste never faltering, and 
in the handling of it he practices brushwork 
that is never ‘slick’ but free, broad and per- 
sonal. I would particularly emphasize that 
personal accent of the artist’s. In painting a 
portrait he makes a work of art that is his 
own, that denotes an individual style. In 
short, he is a first class exponent of an art 
that in some quarters is supposed to flourish 
only on foreign soil. Mr. Hopkinson takes up 
the challenge of the English or French portrait 
painter and successfully maintains the honor 
of his school.” 

The exhibition “again emphasizes authorita- 
tively Mr. Hopkinson’s place as the foremost 
American portrait painter,” said Helen Apple- 
ton Read in the Eagle. “But quite aside from 
the vigor and integrity of his presentation, 
this impressive assemblage of college presidents, 
professors and headmasters instills the belief 
that the American system cannot be as defec- 
tive as many would have us believe is the 
case, when so high-minded and able a group 
of educators are determining its direction.” 

Melville Upton of the Sun: “His sitters 
naturally lose nothing in dignity at his hands, 
and yet the varied types are sharply individual- 
ized. You feel, here and there, that he has 
got at the real man under all the official robes 
and in spite of the conscious air of position 
that the sitter’s station seems to demand.” 

* ” * 


Noguchi Is Called “‘Extraordinary”’ 


Noguchi, exhibiting at the Marie Harrimann 
Galleries, has “grand ideas,” in the opinion 
of Henry McBride of the Sun. Edward Alden 
Jewell of the Times classed his exhibition as 
“extraordinary,” and called him “a young 
sculptor of unusual artistic fertility and imag- 
ination, with sincere respect for craftsmanship. 
The last few seasons have witnessed an in- 
creasing absorption, on Noguchi’s part, in the 
bizarre and the experimental. . . . Much of 
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Noguchi’s present plastic work seems experi- 
mental and not all of it carries conviction, 
though nearly everything may be said to in- 
terest and, in one way or another, to stimulate.” 

Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle 
found that “Noguchi’s talents lie unmistakably 
in the direction of portrait sculpture.. His por- 
traits, which are invariably distinctive of his 
personality and style, are also likenesses and 
achieve an air of sophisticated modernism. This 
is arrived at not through stylization for styliza- 
tion’s sake, but by emphasizing the sitters’ 
salient characteristics and by using such ma- 
terials as seem symbolic or suggestive of their 


personality.” 
“ee eee 


Curry, a Pioneer in Art 

The primary appeal of John Steuart Curry, 
who exhibited at the Ferargil Galleries, is that 
of work done close to the soil, according to 
Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune. “Curry 
seems to get inside the skin of his subject, to 
interpret American motives with a peculiarly 
sympathetic understanding. There are rough- 
nesses in his technique, moments when the 
drawing is a trifle too casual, yet they cannot 
counterbalance the essential directness and 
force of what he does. The drawings show, 
too, that he can keep sharp command over 
his technique when he ‘chooses. There is final- 
ly, something likable about his pictures, some 
gust of feeling enriching their veracity.” 

Curry’s return to Kansas last summer for 
inspiration brought Margaret Breuning of the 
Post to say: “Like Antaeus, this contact with 
mother earth has given him strength; his 
draftsmanship is surer and his power of co- 
herent, incisive design much greater . This art- 
ist like many American painters is a romantic 
and a realist . . . Here is first hand knowledge; 
the strange colors of sunsets, the closeness of 
the sky stretching over the flat infinity of land, 
the unusual effects of light, that all are un- 
familiar to effete Easterners, seem credible in 
Mr. Curry’s rendering.” 

Calling him a “pioneer,” Malcolm Vaughan 
of the American said of Curry: “I am happy 
to record that towards his goal of rediscovering 
America for us, he strides distinctly forward.” 
In describing Curry’s striking “Line Storm,” 
reproduced in the last issue of Tue Art DiceEst, 
Vaughan remarked: “There is more to the 
painting than the picture it makes. In it the 
spirit of the artist and perhaps his genera- 
tion stands disclosed, a powerful spirit born 
of America, inspired by America and dedicated 
to American ideas and ideals. To my mind, the 
canvas is an historical work of art, historical in 
that it mirrors our contemporary will to believe 
in ourselves, to believe in our own resources and 
in our native beauty. Should Curry go on paint- 
ing as memorably as this, he might create, 
single-handed, a renaissance in American art. 
Happily, his monumental vitality is symptom- 
atic of our change of growth. The trail he 
blazes is already thronged with other pioneers 
and precursors of a new dispensation. Speed 
the coming day!” 

ae 


Herrmann’s Weather Evocations 


Cold, raw days are the specialty of Frank 
Herrmann, exhibiting at the Contempora Art 
Circle until Feb. 28. “He has worked out 
quite a technique for achieving his masterly 
evocations of weather,” explained Helen Apple- 
ton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle. “Herrmann 
paints with gouaches on prepared illustration 
board; there is something in the subtle and 
tenuous manner in which the artist uses the 
medium that gives it a quality quite apart 
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from the painting of any other artist, and 
seems perfectly suited to the exceptional sen- 
sitivity of Herrmann’s vision.” 

Herrmann is the least insistent of painters 
about getting his work before the public, ac- 
cording to Carlyle Burrows of the Herald 
Tribune. “He paints when he feels in the 
spirit to enjoy it, and he exhibits—his last 
show was three years ago—when he is satis- 
fied that his gouaches are worthy. One is 
sure that he paints them fondly, for there is 
not a bungled painting in the lot. Herrmann, 
at 63, achieves real freshness in spirit, and in 
point of view, in his pictures, which are very 
simple in theme and equally simple in color. 
. . . There is a touch of abstract detachment 
in his subjects, which are painted, however, 
with the sensitivity of a poet.” 

ea Ss 


“Witty and Animated” Works 


The West Indies proved a prolific source of 
inspiration for Nora Benjamin as disclosed in 
her exhibition of water colors and lithographs 
at the Grant Gallery. Events in contemporary 
life also furnished her with topics. “She has 
a gift for entertaining theme,” said Henry Mc- 
Bride of the Sun, “and as an artist, knows how 
to keep out of the rut. She has gone to the 
islands of the Caribbean in quest of pictur- 
esque material, and found it, and that exper- 
ience has doubtless encouraged her to look with 
a hopeful eye upon such things as the local 
six-day bicycle races, the traveling tent shows, 
the gas houses of the environs.” 

The watercolors were regarded by Margaret 
Breuning of the Post as being “witty and ani- 
mated—so much so that, perhaps, one does 
not realize, or need to, how soundly they are 
knit together in their gay color patterns. Miss 
Benjamin’s lithographs reveal her real maturity 
of accomplishment, for she is a brilliant drafts- 
man, using a vigorous, yet flexible, synthetic 
line to build up her figure pieces.” 

. 76s 


Painting With Silver and Gold 


Color means much to Louise Hagen, exhibit- 
ing 26 decorative paintings at the Montross 
Gallery. “As she makes lavish use of gold 
and silver, not only for backgrounds but at 
times in the actual painting, much of her work 
has a quiet richness of color which, together 
with a quaint fancifulness, gives it undeniable 
charm,” said Melville Upton in the Sun. “Her 
Western subjects, in which Indian motifs are 
utilized, are considerably more positive, even 
noisy, in statement.” 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram: 
“They are fanciful and original. Frequently 
they are humorous. In a few instances they 
are considerably more than merely decorative. 
Miss Hagen knows how to put movement and 
grace into her compositions.” 

* * * 


Woodward Wins Praise 


The spirit of New England as echoed in 
Robert Strong Woodward’s canvases at the 
Macbeth Galleries brought responsive and sym- 
pathetic reviews from the critics. Even Henry 
McBride, who tried to think up some witti- 
cisms about real estate and Woodward’s rural 
scenes, was conquered by the artist’s sincerity 
and ability. In the Sun he characterized Wood- 
ward as being “about the best landscapist 
among the present day Academicians. . . . On 
the whole, there are so many ‘enticing facts’ 
in this artist’s array of canvases that I am 
ashamed of playing the role of hyper critic 
and incline toward accepting them anyhow.” 

Malcolm Vaughan of the American found 
him “mellowed.” “His knowledge and per- 
ceptions have grown ripe. He who once was 
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16 Years of Georgia O’Keeffe’s Art Shown 





“East River, New York,’ by Georgia O’Keeffe. 


By general request the Georgia O’Keeffe 
exhibition at An American Place, New York, 
will continue until March 27. Miss O’Keeffe, 
who has been ill for some time, has just 
started to paint again. As a result, this re- 
trospective showing contains very little new 
work, but goes back as far as 1919, and con- 
tains examples of various periods between that 
date and the present time. Two most success- 
ful scenes are a view of East River in grad- 
uated tones of blue and gray, disclosing the 
whole panorama with its city towers and 
bridges diminishing in the distance, and a 
night scene of a skyscraper with a long vista 
of glimmering lights, rich in tone and dramatic 
in content. 

The artist’s impressions of New Mexico, 
her gigantic flower pieces, Indian symbols and 
abstract pieces mark her various periods of 
experimentation. Each study reveals Miss 
O’Keeffe’s clarity of color and her simplified 
form. She avoids the human form and face as 
motifs and looks beyond to flowers and clouds, 
and finds in everything a biological importance 
and erotic symbolism. It might be said that 
this Wisconsin-born artist finds “sermons in 
stones, tongues in trees, books in 
brooks,” and beauty in everything. 

“Varied as these subjects are, there is no 


running 


difference in the artist’s approach to them,” 
said Henry McBride in the New York Sun. 
“There is the same clear intention, the calm 
and competent engineering and the curious 
lambent spirit that plays over all her forms 
and reduces many observers to a state of limp 
subjection. Even the unhypnotizable recognize 
and respect this mystic power on the part of 
O’Keeffe and add it definitely to her assets as 
an artist.” 

Back in 1927 Lewis Mumford in the New 
Republic said of the artist: “Miss O’Keeffe 
has found her symbols without the aid of lit- 
erary accessories; hers is a direct expression 
upon the plane of painting and not an illustra- 
tion by means of painting of ideas that have 
been verbally formulated.” In 1933 Mum- 
ford wrote in the New Yorker: “No matter 
what O’Keeffe’s further development, one can 
already say pretty confidently, I think, that 
she will occupy a place in painting similar to 
that which Emily Dickinson has in poetry. 
The little Amherst witch knew what she was 
about; and so does O’Keeffe.” 

To Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune it is “an interesting exhibition. It is, 
indeed, through her originality that Miss 
O’Keeffe triumphs. She has a way of paint- 
ing that is her own and it is charming.” 





a recorder of landscape facts is now a poet 
of nature, one who sees the factualities as but 
integral parts of a single, glowing harmony. 
Every aspect of his art has deepened. His 
drawing is more fluent and succinct, his forms 
at once more definite and more locked within 
his design, his coloring stronger yet more 
serene, and his feeling more articulate.” 





To Howard Devree of the Times, Wood- 
ward “has a feeling for the panoramic values 
in landscape. He has, too, succeeded in im- 
buing his material with a sense of familiarity 
—leaving the beholder with the feeling that 
this is country one has visited but failed to ap- 
preciate. Here are the weather-beaten dwell- 
ings epitomizing a passing New England.” 


E. & A. Silberman 
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Two Museums Acquire Examples of Luks 


“The Haney Kid,’ 


The San Diego Fine Arts Gallery has just 
acquired as a gift from Mrs. Henry A. Ever- 
ett one of George Luks’ most typical canvases, 
“The Haney Kid.” It is a little member of 
the New York family which “bossed” the city 
from Tammany Hall in the nineties. “The 
Haney Kid,” painted with an economy of 
detail which adds to the virility of the little 
personality, is a fighting character, no less so 
for the cool bright blue of the cap and cloak. 
“One may think of the portrait,” writes Julia 
Gethman Andrews, curator of the gallery, “as 
the complete antithesis of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
‘Age of Innocence.’ ” 

“Luks,” continues Miss Andrews, “liked to 
refer to himself as an old newspaper man, and 
the newspaper point of view is reflected in the 
style and content of his painting. We have 
the swift statement of the leading fact con- 
cerning dramatic bits of the life of the city: 
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by George Luks. 


no careful composing and working over of 
phrases and nuances; no toning down of the 
raw, the gross, the absurd or the tragic, but 
rather a playing up of the ‘edge’ or news 
value of the subject. But this is not to say 
that his painting lacks greatness.) He may 
never have painted a poem—and yet “The 
Little Milliner’ might be called just that; 
but there are passages of exquisite tender- 
ness as in ‘Woman with the Black Cat,’ and 
singing rhythms as in “The Spielers,’ that are 
only achieved by genius. 

“While his name may never rank with 
Rubens, Hals, Goya, Renoir and Monet, whom 
he emulated, something of the distinctive 
greatness of each of these lives again indi- 
vidualized in the work of George Luks.” 

Dead little more than a year, Luks is rapidly 
finding lodgement in American museums. An- 
other institution to report a Luks acquisition 
within the last month is the Boston Museum 
which came into the possession of “The Joy 
of Living.” In this important canvas Luks 
has painted an old derelict woman in a rough 
brown sweater, seated at a small red table 
upon which stands an empty glass. “The oil 
and grime of city streets,” writes Charles C. 
Cunningham, “lie on her hands and face, her 
hair is straight and matted, and in her sun- 
ken eyes is the look of a lost soul. Sodden, 
miserable, coarse, ugly, she leans heavily on 
the table, a feeble and broken old woman. 
The painting is certainly a remarkable record 
of Luks’ power of vision and almost brutal 
attack upon his subject.” 





Academy Gesture 


Whether this year’s exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design will be of the type 
which renders the term academic synonymous 
with conservative, or whether the canvases of 
guest-artists will swerve the show to progres- 
sive or even “left wing” tendencies, will be 
revealed on March-13 when the 109-year-old 
art organization will open its newest display 
at the Fine Arts Building iv New York. Jonas 
Lie, the president, has given promise of many 
digressions from pdlicies of previous years. 

“T' should like the academy’s: exhibition to 
be truly representative of the best art of -this 
era,” Lie: said in’ discussing the exhibition. 
“There is not going to be any segregation of 
work into so-calléd conservative and modern 
classifications.’ All will be hung together, with 
the idea of-.making the show as handsome 
as possible and beneficial to American art as 
a whole.” 

New regulations expand the traditional .pol- 
icy of inviting non-members to exhibit.. Per- 
haps as many as twenty-five “progressives” 
will be asked to display canvases exempt from 
jury action. 

Entries are due on Feb. 25 and 26. Painters 
on the jury of selection are: Henry R. Rit- 
tenberg, chairman; Ivan G. Olinsky, secretary; 
Gifford Beal, Louis Betts, Roy Brown, John 
E. Costigan, Charles C. Curran, Sidney Dick- 
inson, Daniel Garber, Eugene Higgins, Ernest 
L. Ipsen, John C. Johansen, Leon Kroll, Er- 
nest Lawson, F. Luis Mora, Chauncey Ryder, 
Harry W. Watrous. Sculptors on the jury are: 
Mahonri Young, Georg Lober, Chester Beach, 
John Flanagan, Paul Manship. 

Recognition of merit will be made by the 
following acadamicians: Painters: Hobart 
Nichols, Ernest L. Blumenschein, Howard L. 
Hildebrandt, Frank Benson, and Albert P. 
Lucas. Sculptors: Robert Aitken, James Fraser 
and Charles Keck. 

Annual prizes are: The Thomas B. Clarke 
prize of $100, the Julius Hallgarten prizes of 
$200, $150 and $100, the Altman prize of 
$1,000, the Saltus medal for merit, the Ellen 
P. Speyer Memorial prize of $300, the Adolph 
and Clara Obrig prize of $400, the Carnegie 
prize of $250, the Julia A. Shaw Memorial 
prize of $100, the Thomas R. Proctor prize of 
$150, the Isidor medal, the Helen Foster 
Barnett prize of $150, the Altman prize of 
$1,000, the Elizabeth N. Watrous gold medal 
and the Edwin Palmer Memorial prize of $500. 





Ruth St. Denis to Lecture 
Ruth St. Denis will give a talk on “Universal 
Rhythms” on Feb. 17 at 1 o’clock in the Lex- 
ington Galleries of the New York School of 
Applied Design for Women, 160 Lexington 
Ave., the sixth of a series of free lectures spon- 
sored by the school this year. 
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Two Annual Miniature Shows Held in N. Y. 


“Roger,” by Sarah Cowan. Levantia 
White Boardman Memorial Medal, 
Am. Soc. of Miniature Painters. 


Two major exhibitions of miniaturists work 
are being held in New York and Brooklyn. 

Sarah E. Cowan was awarded the Levantia 
White Boardman Memorial medal for 1935 
in the 36th annual exhibition of the American 
Society of Miniature Painters, current at the 
Grand Central Galleties, New York, until 
Feb. 16. In addition to the prize winning por- 
trait of “Roger,” the artist included in her 
group a portrait of a fellow-painter, Anne 
Goldthwaite, and one of Katherine Liddell. 
Honorable mention was given to Maria Judson 
Strean’s portrait, “Anne.” The jury of award 
consisted of Harry W. Watrous, Luigi Lucioni 
and Josephine Lewis. 

An appreciative review was given by Edward 
Alden Jewell in the New York Times: “ “The 
present show, maintaining the high level set 
by preceding exhibitions of the society, con- 
tains some exceptionally beautiful miniature 
work. It is to be doubted whether there are, 
anywhere in the world today, artists capable of 
producing finer examples than some of those 
now before the public. The little exhibition 
(and these miniature showings never require 
Many square feet of wall space) may con- 
fidently be recommended as an engrossing ex- 
perience; one to be enjoyed, not by the special 
few alone, but by every one who is genuinely 
interested in art.” 

Concomitantly, the Brooklyn Society of 
Miniature Painters is holding its 17th exhi- 





“Portrait of Miss T.,” by Alice Beckington. 
Medal of Honor, Brooklyn Society of 
Miniature Painters. 


bition, at the Brooklyn Museum, through 
February. The medal of honor was awarded to 
Alice Beckington for her “Portrait of Miss T.” 

Mrs. Alexandrina R. Harris received honor- 
able mention for her “Canadian Old Woman.” 
Serving on the jury of selection were Malthe 
M.  Hasselriis, Cornelia E.. Hildebrandt, 
Nicolas S$. Macsoud and Maria J. Strean. On 


the jury of award were Mrs. Hasselriis and 


Herbert Tschudy. 

“There are in all sixty-seven minatures, most 
of them expertly done and some of them of 
outstanding merit,” Mr. Jewell writes of the 
Brooklyn show. “In the main, portraiture is 
the subject chosen, although occasionally art- 
ists have turned their attention to flowers, still 
lifes and landscape.” 

Miniature painting is flourishing today with 
increased vigor, Melville Upton said in the 
New York Sun. “And the reason is not far 
to seek. Outside of the question of color, 
there is something personal, intimate and ex- 
clusive about the miniature that the most tri- 
umphant photograph can never possess. Hence 
doubtless the continued vogue of this fragile 
and fascinating art, and because of that vogue 
the high standard of technical accomplishment 
of its many practitioners. And they do not 
confine themselves to portraiture these days. 
Still life subjects and landscapes and marines 
abound—wide prospects, compressed to the 
limits of a sheet of ivory the size of your hand.” 








Montclair’s Example 

A clearly discerned tendency in the last 
ten years is the marked increase in large and 
small museums in widely separated sections of 
the United States. This has established con- 
tact with a more expansive public, and has 
resulted in a corresponding increase in cul- 
tural influence. However, it is felt in museum 
circles that the most has not been made of this 
happy situation because of the emergency times, 
and that not a large enough portion of museum 
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income has been diverted to the purchase of 
art by living artists in this their time of great- 
est trial. 

At this particular time the following action 
of the Board of Trustees of the Montclair Art 
Museum might well be suggestive to other 
museums in their efforts to meet existing con- 
ditions wisely. The Montclair Museum has 
decided to divert one of its funds, which was 
not allotted by the donors to specific pur- 
poses, towards the purchase of works of art. 
This, of course, does not apply to endow- 
ment funds or to monies which have been 
left to meet the wishes of donors. The an- 
nouncement says that this action was taken 
because the trustees realize that such purchases 
at this time will prove a much needed benefit 
to American artists, and because they believe 
such purchases, now, can be made with ad- 
vantage to the museum. 
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Collection Formed by the Late 


ERASTUS T. TEFFT 
New York and Brewster, N. Y. 


Property of the Estate 
of the Late 


LUCIEN SHARPE 


With Additions 


Choice English furniture, Georgian 
and earlier, exhibiting beautiful 
patina and qualities of finest 
workmanship. New England and 
Pennsylvania furniture in maple 
and other native woods, also some 
fine Duncan Phyfe examples. 
Paintings; Oriental rugs including 
a Kashan silk carpet; tapestries, 
notably a Lille example, Flemish 
Boors Dancing; and various other 
groups of decorations. 
falconry collection. 
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Early American Art in New York Auction Sale 





Sheraton Inlaid Mahogany and Bird’s-Eye Maple Card Table, 
New England, Circa 1800. 


Period furniture, with American and English 


examples of the eighteenth century predomi- 
nating, but including also French, Spanish and 
Italian pieces, Georgian silver, bronzes, paint- 
ings, oriental rugs, tapestries, antique textiles, 
porcelains and pewter, make up a catalogue of 
fine furniture and decorations which will be 
dispersed the afternoons of Feb. 21, 22, and 
23 at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries. Included are the collection formed 
by the late Hiram Burlingham, which is be- 
ing sold by his niece, Mrs. H. C. Butler: 
the property of James Minotto, and of Mrs. 
Justine Bayard Ward. 

In the American furniture section appears 
a Georgian mahogany lowboy, which has de- 
scended in the family of Gov. William Brad- 
ford of Massachusetts. An important Queen 
Anne covered tankard, made by David King 
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in Dublin, 1706, is included among the silver. 
Another Dublin piece is an attractive George 
III cake basket by John Stoyte, 1794. Work 
of eighteenth century London silversmiths in- 
cludes a pair of George III sauceboats by W. 
and J. Deane, 1763. Among the nineteenth 
century silver appears a beautiful George IV 
Scottish salver, made at Glascow in 1824, 
and an important set of twelve George III 
deep plates with gadrooned rim, bearing the 
engraved crest of the Earl of Aberdeen. 
Bronzes by Frederick MacMonnies form an 
interesting group in the art objects. Signed 
and dated 1894 is his bronze “Bacchante,” 
which made a stir when the work was first 
executed: Another bronze is an equestrian 
statute of George Washington by Henry Mer- 
win Shrady (1871-1922). The paintings are 
varied in character, ranging from “Fifth 
Avenue in Winter,” a snow scene by Guy 
Carleton Wiggins, and Watrous’ “Mist and 
Moonlight,” to early European works. 


Winter Installs Clark Murals 


Ezra Winter, muralist, is in Vincennes for sev- 
eral weeks placing and retouching his seven 
large murals which surround the interior of 
the circular rotunda of the George Rogers 
Clark Memorial. The murals present a his- 
torical record of the winning of the great 
Northwest Territory from the British—with- 
out which the United States would probably 
be a secondary American power confined to 
the Atlantic seaboard. 


Also in the rotunda is a bronze statue of 
Colonel Clark by Hermon A. MacNeil. 


Where to Show 


(Societies, museums and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

BOORPLATE INTERNATIONAL—11th Annual 
Bookplate Association International Exhibition, 
at the Los Angeles Museum, May 1 to June 1. 
Closing date for entries, April 10. Open to all. 
No exhibition fee. Any media. Prizes awarded. 
For additional information: Mrs. Helen Wheeler 
a 739 N. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles, 
al. 


Qakland, Cal. 

OAKLAND ART GALLERY—1935 Annual Exhi- 
bition of Paintings and Sculpture, March 10 to 
April 10. Closing date for entries, March 2. 
Open to all artists. No exhibition fee. Media: 
paintings and sculpture. Address for informa- 
tion: Oakland Art Gallery, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Oakland, Cal, 


Hartford, Conn. 

CONNECTICUT ACADEMY ANNUAL—25th An- 
nual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Sculpture 
at Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts, March 16 
to April 7. Closing date for entries, March 9. 
Open to all. Numerous prizes. Address for 
information: Carl Ringius, Secretary, Box 204, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Denver, Col. 

DENVER ANNUAL—4\1st Annual Exhibition of 
the Denver Art Museum, May 2 to June 5. 
Closing date for entries, April 18. Media: 
painting, sculpture, drawing, lithography, etch- 
ing or wood-block prints and crafts. Address 
for information: Stanley Lothrop, Colorado 
Springs, Col. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN PRINT MAKERS—National 
Exhibition at Denver Art Museum, March 1 to 
31. Closing date for entries, Feb. 25. Open 
to all. All graphic media. Fee $1.00. Six 
purchase awards. Address for information: 
John Ford, Secretary, Denver Artist’s Guild, 
1300 Logan St., Denver, Col. 


Washington, D. C. 

CORCORAN BIENNIAL—14th Biennial Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Oil Paintings, at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, March 24 to 
May 5. Closing date for entries, Feb. 26 in 
New York; March 4 in Washington. Open 
to all American artists. Media: oil paintings. 
Prizes: William A. Clark prizes of $2,000, 
$1,500, $1,000 and $500, with Corcoran 
medals. Address for information: C. Powell 
Minnigerode, Director, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


Chicago, Ill. 
SWEDISH-AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION—An- 
nual Exhibition at Swedish Club of Chicago, 
April 20 to April 28. Closing date for entries, 
April 10. Open to Swedish-American artists or 
those of Swedish descent. Exhibition fee, $1. 
Media: oil, water color, sculpture, etching. 
Address for information: Gustaf Dalstrom, 649 
Kemper Place, Chicago, Ill. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—14th Annual 


exhibition of Water Colors, Drawings and 
Pastels, at the Art Institute, March 21-June 2. 
Closing date for entry cards, Feb. 12. Exhibits 
to be received, Feb. 12 to 21. Open to all. 
Media: water colors, pastels, drawings, mono- 
types, miniatures. No fee. Awards: Watson 
F. Blair $600 and $400 prizes, William H. 
Tuthill $100 prize. Address for information: 
Robert B. Harshe, Director. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOOK ILLUSTRATION—5th Annual 


Exhibition of Illustrated Books and Unpub- 
lished Illustrations, at the American Institute of 
Graphie Arts, March, 1935. Closing date for 
entries, Feb. 28. Any illustrated books or un- 
published illustrations. Address for informa- 
tion: American Institute of Graphic Arts, 804 
Grand Central Palace, 125 East 46th St., N. Y. 


NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB—Annual Ex- 


hibition of the New York Water Color Club, 
at the Fine Arts Buildings, Spring of 1935. 
Closing date for entries not decided. Open to 
all artists. Exhibition fee, $1 for each paint- 
ing, 50c for each black and white. Media: 
water colors, pastels, etchings, lithographs, 
block prints, drawings and monotypes. Awards: 
not decided. Address for information: Fred- 
erick T. Weber, Sec’y., 257 West 86th St., 
New York. 


Cincinnati, O. 


42nd ANNUAL OF AMERICAN ART, Cincinnati 


Art Museum, May 10-June 9. Entry blanks 
due at Museum April 18, work by April 22. 
Open to all. Media: oil, water color, sculpture. 
Address for information: Walter H. Siple, Di- 
rector, Uincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, 0. 


Cleveland, O. 


PRINT CLUB OF CLEVELAND—Second Com- 


petitive Print Exhibition, at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum, October, 1935. Open to all print mak- 
ers. Closing date for entry blanks, July 1. 
Closing date for entries, Sept. 1. An open 
exhibition for the selection of the 1935 publi- 
cation of the Print Club of Cleveland. For 


[Continued on page 24] 
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The Midwest 


Probably the most startling development in 
American art during the last decade is the 
growth of a virile, distinctive “school” in the 
Middle West. Artists from this section, paint- 
ing scenes, incidents and characters with which 
they have been familiar since birth, are credited 
with leading the fight against blind adherence 
to the “School of Paris.” Two of the leaders 
in this movement, John Steuart Curry and 
Thomas Hart Benton, have just made inter- 
esting statements of conditions in this artis- 
tically fertile section. 

Benton, whose national renown rests largely 
on his mural paintings of the American scene, 
has returned to his New York studio with the 
conviction that tremendous interest in art has 
developed in the Middle West during the last 
ten years. “A decade ago, when I lectured in 
this area,” he told the New York Times, “my 
audiences were made up of a few women. 
On this trip there were sometimes as many as 
700 in my audiences, and half of them were 
men.” 

“TI believe that if there is going to be any 
art in this country,” said Mr. Benton, “it is 
going to come from these regional groups in 
the Middle West. Both the East and West 
Coast are too highly conditioned by borrowed 
ideas to produce important art. soon.” 

Benton feels that the young artists of the 
Middle West are growing increasingly radical, 
that, although the Communist party has made 
no political progress in this region, its intel- 
lectual propaganda has affected the young 
artists, as has the work of the radical Mexican 
mural painter, Diego Rivera. 

“Orthodox communism,” explained Benton 
in the Times, “regards art as merely a form 
of propaganda, as merely a vehicle for the 
expression of communistic doctrine. These young 
Middle Western artists, however, as is char- 
acteristic of American temperament, are more 
interested in things than in ideas; and it is 
just here that I see a battle brewing. 

“T believe that the communistic idea of art 
as propaganda leads to the death of art. be- 
cause it denies experience, and experience is 
the only thing that changes form. Com- 
munistic art sets up symbols, such as the work- 
ing man and the capitalist, and attempts to 
produce art by combination of these symbols.” 

John Steuart Curry, when interviewed by a 
representative of the New York Herald Tribune 
in his Westport, Conn., studio, was jubilant— 
for Kansas which had never taken kindly to 
its native son and his pictorial satires on 
Kansan life, had at last given him official rec- 
ognition. The Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege had informed him of the purchase of one 
of his paintings, to be paid for by popular sub- 
scription and to be selected from among the 

three canvases, “Sun Dogs,” “Storm Over the 
Missouri” and “Man Hunt.” Curry, who 
had once excused the tardiness of his native 
state in appreciating his paintings with the 


* remark, “Why should Kansas want any of 


my work? It has Kansas,” now gave more 
fundamental reasons for this indifference. 
“When I was a boy on a farm near Duna- 
vent,” he told the Herald Tribune, “the pre- 
vailing idea was that any artist was either a 
wastrel or a lazybones, or both. I will admit 
that I got tired of pitching wheat bundles and 
that tossing a paint brush is more to my 
taste as a sheer matter of labor. The highest 
calling, the most honored in the community 
was that of a foreign missionary, the next in 
line was a preacher and then came a farmer. 
“In spite of the high esteem of farmers and 
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Midwestern Artists Depict Midwest in Show 





“Mako Sico.” A Lithograph by Ross Braught. First Prize in Graphic Arts. 


A kaleidoscopic view of life in the country 
lying between the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains is being presented in the 
Midwestern Artists Exhibition, at the Kansas 
City Art Institute until Feb. 25. More than 
a thousand paintings and sculptures poured 
into the Institute for selection, twice as many 
as were submitted a year ago, and more than 
twice as many were accepted. Birger Sand- 
zen, Oscar B. Jacobson and Grant Wood act- 
ing as jury assured the regional character of 
the show, for while these men are cosmopolitan 
in experience, their foundations are firmly 
rooted in the soil of the Midwest. “Their 
judgment,” writes Rossiter Howard, director 
of the Institute, “inspiring the confidence of 
the artists of the region, together with the 
character of the work submitted, has made the 
exhibition both characteristic and worthy of 
the Midwest.” 

Three distinguished artists of Kansas and 
Missouri, now resident in New York—Thomas 
H. Benton, John Steuart Curry and Henry 
Varnum Poor—were invited to exhibit as non- 
competitors, together with members of the 
jury. Through the generosity of five of the 
trustees and two Institute teachers a wide 
variety of prizes was made possible. These 
patrons are Mrs. Edwin W. Shields, Mrs. John 
H. Wiles, Frances M. Logan, W. T. Kemper, 
Jr., Walter D. Giffard, Mrs. Rossiter Howard 
and Walter M. Lighton. The prizes: 

Oil painting and sculpture—First, to Vir- 
ginia True for “Woodchopper;” second, to Wal- 





preachers, and the low esteem of painters, ex- 
cept good house painters, I found myself dur- 
ing the dinner hour on the farm, backing one 
of the draft horses up against the barn, tether- 
ing it and drawing it. I can’t say why. My 
family had no leanings in that direction, cer- 
tainly my immediate family had none. My 
father was a farmer, a fattener of livestock. 
He always had a saying that a steer was fat 
when rain water would sit in the middle of 
its back. The only thing he took any artistic 


lace Rosenbauer for “Creation;” third, to F. 
C. Trucksess for “American Family;” fourth, 
to Harry E. Stinson for “Head in Limestone.” 
Water colors and pastels—First, to Edmund 
M. Kopietz for “St. Johnsburg Houses;” sec- 
ond, to LeRoy McVey for “River Homes;” 
third, to Elna Peterson for “Second Hand 
Store.” Graphic arts—First, to Ross Braught 
for “Mako Sica;” second, to Charles M. Capps 
for “Night Silence;” third, to Elna Peterson for 
“Backyard Repair.” The David M. Lighton 
prize for the best oil by a Kansas City artist 
went to Ivan Ganser for “Alley.” The Mrs. 
Rossiter Howard prize for the best water color 
by a Kansas City artist was awarded to Anna 
Allenbach for “Antiques.” 

Mr. Howard believes in the artists having 
something more material than just honor to 
take home after the exhibition is over. “Pic- 
tures and sculptures are good to have in the 
house,” he writes in the catalogue foreword. 
“Last year twenty per cent of the things in 
the show were sold, most of them prints and 
water colors. The majority of them were 
bought by Institute teachers. Institute mem- 
bers would find their pleasure vastly increased 
by purchasing. To choose what you like and 
buy it because you like it not only shows in- 
dependence of judgment but develops judg- 
ment. Why wait for New York to show us 
what is good? Only as Kansas City develops 
a market for art can it produce art worthy of 
a market. The character of a city is deter- 
mined as much by its buyers as by its makers.” 








pride in was the construction of concrete water 
tanks which didn’t hold water. But he was 
a remarkable man 

“More and more Kansas homes during the 
last thirty years have drawn away from cal- 
endar art, but there has grown up an ingrained 
notion that any authentic art had to come 
from Europe. The authentic stamp could not 
be on anything homegrown, the people think. 
They have applied that idea to me right along 
and they are not to be blamed for it.” 
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Among The Print Makers, Old and Modern 








Eerie ‘Phantoms’ Acquired by Woodcut Society America in Wood 





“Phantoms.” A Color-Woodcut by Norbertine von Bresslern-Roth. 


Each year the Woodcut Society issues two 
limited edition, to its 
Publication of “Phantoms,” a color woodcut 
by Nobertine von Bresslern-Roth, marks the 
completion of the soctety’s third year. This 
print is an unusually effective scene of black 
leopards skulking over the hills in the moon- 
light, done in the artist’s best vein. The print 
is accompanied by some notes on the work 
of this noted animal painter by Martin Hardie. 

In Mr. Hardie’s opinion “Phantoms” is a 
picture “not only of animals but of the eerie 
crepuscular mystery of moonlight. The moon 
in this print is no sentimental lantern in the 
sky, no lover’s planet, but something wild 
and primitive like the eye of a great other- 
world monster even more deadly than the three 
black panthers night-roaming in the solitude 


prints, in members. 





THE WORLD MASTERS 


There are two new additions to this ever 
popular series:— 


15 RAPHAEL 16 RENOIR 


Each booklet contains 24 superb illustra- 
tions and an introduction by A. Bertram. 





Volumes already published:— 
1 GAINSBOROUGH 2 RUBENS 


3 DURER 4 VELAZQUEZ 
5 EL GRECO 6 CEZANNE 
7 DAUMIER 8 GOYA 

9 PICASSO 10 MATISSE 

11 GAUGUIN 12 VAN GOGH 
13 MANET 14 MONET 






At only 35 cents per copy 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 Fourth Ave. New York 





of - vast..spaces. Now nearly all painters of 
night scenes have used a conveittion for moon- 
light, just as there are conventions for so 
many other effects of Nature, repeated and 
repeated until all sincerity of vision has been 
lost. They have concocted a romantic studio 
product of cold and glittering blues and greens. 
Nearly all have been forced and _ theatrical 
because they have painted, in daylight, a 
dramatic effect from recollection. 

“The formidable beasts advance on soft- 
padded silent feet with a stealthy, sinuous grace, 
the whole rhythm of the composition explain- 
ing and enhancing a movement which seems at 
once inevitable and irresistible. The beasts 
not only embody rhythmical motion; they 
inspire fear, the haunting dream-terror of pur- 
suit and impending doom.” 

Alfred Fowler, director of the Woodcut So- 
ciety, announces that a limited number of 
copies of the earlier publications are available 
for new members who desire a complete set. 
These prints are: “Southern Scene” by J. J. 
Lankes, “Vista Lake” by Walter J. Phillips, 
“Saint Francis Preaching to the Birds” by 
Allen Lewis, “The Net Menders” by Clare 
Leighton, and “Upland Pastures” by Thomas 
W. Nason. 





Anderson’s “‘Negro Preachin’ ” 


Frank Hartley Anderson, a New England 
artist who moved to Birmingham several years 
ago and began to catch in his woodcuts typical 
scenes of Southern Negro life, has just won 
first prize in the national annual exhibition at 
Wichita, Kansas. His winning engraving, 
“Negro Preachin’,” took the prize over 105 
prints, exhibited by 65 artists from many 
states. The exhibition is now on a tour of the 
middle west under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts. 


Wood engravings forming an exhibition of 
“America Engraved in Wood” are being shown 
at the Grant Gallery, New York, until March 
2. Fine types of this phase of graphic art are 
displayed by such important American artists 
as Leo J. Meisner, Charles E. Pont, Wuanita 
Smith, Edwin Tunis, Charles M. Capps, 
Michael Baltekal-Goodman, Kathrin Cawein, 
Lloyd C. Foltz, Donald Jameson, Paul Land- 
acre, Warren Mack, Anthony A. McGrath and 
Walter Du Bois Richards. 

Edwin Tunis, whose “Old Mill—Franklin- 
town,” is reproduced on the cover of this issue 
of Tue Art Dicest, is best known for his 
wood engravings of historical Baltimore and 
Maryland subjects. He has been represented 
in most of the important print exhibitions in 
the country. The small size of “Old Mill— 
Franklintown,” included in the show at the 
Grant Gallery, was explained by the artist: 
“My production is small as my time is limited 
by a job as radio announcer which I have 
taken to stall off the wolf.” 

On Feb. 20 at 8 P. M. a “Practical Demon- 
stration on Wood Engraving” will be given at 
the Grant Gallery by Charles E. Pont. Pont 
is a painter, etcher, wood engraver and litho- 
grapher, and has several books to his credit, 
including “Early America Engraved in Wood,” 
and Alan Villiers’ “Whalers Under the Mid- 
night Sun.” At the demonstration, Pont will 
actually cut a block large enough for the 
audience to see the entire process, and will 
print a proof from this block. Tickets to a 
limited audience of 30 may be had from the 
Grant Gallery, 9 East 57th Street, for one dol- 
lar each, the charge being made to recompense 
the artist. 





Northwest Printmakers 


The Northwest Printmakers will hold their 
seventh annual exhibition of American and 
foreign prints from March 20 to April 28 
at the Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Wash. 
Etchings, block prints and lithographs not pre- 
viously exhibited in Seattle may be submitted 
to the jury of selection before March 13. Two 
prints may be entered by each artist. 

“The policy of the Northwest Printmakers is 
to promote interest in prints, to create more 
activity among printmakers of the Northwest 
and to bring a wider appreciation of printmak- 
ing in general,” the announcement states. 

Officers of the organization will appoint the 
jury of selection and the jury of award. These 
will be a number of purchase prizes. Com- 
munications may be addressed to Ruth Pening- 
ton, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


ART TO HEART TALKS. 


By A. Z. KRUSE 

He who never does anything never 
makes any mistakes. The reason why so 
many of the cuttingly critical in print 
never produce any bad paintings is due 
to the fact that they never paint. 

The enlightened art critic of today, 
with his highly developed’ sensitiveness, 
has grasped the full significance of the 
art of criticism. Therefore, he looks more 
for the silver lining inside of the clouds- 
upon-clouds of art production, until he 
finds virtues that over-shadow the many 


faults of many artists. 
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Books on Art 


East and West 


“The Spirit of Man in Asian Art” brings to 
the reading public Laurence Binyon’s lectures 
delivered at Harvard University under the 
Charles Eliot Norton Professorship, 1933-34, 
(Cambridge, Mass., The Harvard University 
Press, $4.00). Through the six lectures Bin- 
yon traces man’s creative expression and the 
interplay of influences which formulated Asiatic 
art. 

Those for whom Oriental art is an unex- 
plored region will be eager to adventure in 
these realms along Mr. Binyon’s guide posts, 
while the student of Asia will delight in the 
clear vistas which he reveals from out the 
mists of antiquity. The author’s eminent fit- 
ness to act as interpretor of these realms is re- 
vealed throughout the volume. 

Art is the “record of human happiness” and 
every expression bespeaks its creator’s reaction 
to his environment. This is the unifying ele- 
ment which enables one to enjoy the artist’s 
work—that it is “a crystallization of his most 
secret and profound experience.” When one 
is familiar with the language in which the re- 
action is couched, barriers of race and time 
are inconsequential. 

Nothing of mustiness clings to Mr. Bin- 
yon’s treatment. He seeks to point out the 
Asiatic’s discovery of art as a means of ex- 
pressing “a harmony between his own life and 
the life of nature,” with no cluttering refer- 
ence-book data. Each essay carries forward 
the quest which motivates artists and art lovers 
alike: the quest of the creative spirit for satis- 
faction, as evidenced in early Indian art; in 
the conception of landscape art in China; in 
Persian art; in Japanese art, its relation to 
Chinese art and its special character and de- 
velopment; and popular art in India and the 
Ukiyo-Ye in Japan. The accompanying photo- 
graphs iHuminate the references to specific 
works. 

“The Western spirit,” says the author, “ac- 
cepts the reality of the material world; the 
Western man sees in it something to be used, 
forces to be harnessed, pleasures to be enjoyed. 
The art of the West is full of the vivid sense 
of the glory of the visible world, still more of 
the beauty of human beings and human activ- 
ity. But beyond the beauty of the shining 
streams and green meadows and shadowy trees 
and blue hills lies something from which it 
recoils: Space, the all-enveloping, infinite, un- 
explored Space. Even from those regions of 
earth where we are most conscious of powers 
and grandeurs outside humanity, the bar- 
ren wastes, the solitary mountains, it has re- 
coiled. Here is nothing it can use or deal 
with.” 

On the other hand, the majesty of space 
is a dominant element in Eastern philosophy. 
“Space often becomes the protagonist in the 
design. It is not a final peace, but itself an 
activity flowing out from the picture into our 
minds, and drawing us up into a rarer atmos- 
phere. It is tranquillizing, but even more it 
is exhilarating.’ Added to this conception is 
a rare appreciation for the beauty of movement 
and the inherent life possessed by the curving 
line. Perhaps the greatest achievement of 
Eastern art is its embodiment of perfect har- 
mony and equilibrium. 

Within the Orient are diverse modes of ex- 
pression. As Binyon says, “you can enter a 
Chinese painting in imagination with the feel- 
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Richmond Academy Accords Show to Negro 





“Aunt Monday and Sister 


To Leslie Bolling, 37 year old Richmond 
wood carver, goes the honor of being the first 
Negro artist to be accorded an exhibition in 
Virginia. That it was a successful debut is 
shown by the fact that more than 2,500 people 
visited the galleries of the Richmond Academy 
of Arts during the last two weeks of January 
and that several sales were made. Bolling’s 
talent is best displayed in his wood sculptyses 
of his own race, caught at their humble daily 
occupations and recreations—such as the com- 
panion pieces “Aunt Monday” and “Sister Tues- 
day.” In the opinion of Thomas C. Parker, 
director of the Academy, his “keen interpreta- 
tion and distinctive portrayal of the Southern 
Negro is an eminent contribution to the Negro 
art of the country.” 

A native of Dendron in Surray County, Vir- 
ginia, Bolling began his wood carving nine 


ing that you would be able to walk on and on 
without coming to an end. With a Persian 
painting it is quite different. You can enter 
into it, but you soon feel that you have reached 
the limit of what the artist intended you to 
see. He has arranged an enclosed space, as 
the theatre in which the action is presented, 
and you must not trespass behind the scenes.” 
Or, from another angle, “the Persian artist 
would say that an appeal to nature is irrelevant. 

Of the somewhat parallel art of the Japa- 
nese printmakers Binyon says: “The artists 
were not simply aiming to make a blank space 
interesting and agreeable; it was their instinct, 
rather, to weave into their daily lives remind- 
ers and suggestions of all that most delighted 
them and entertained them in the lovely world 
without . . . Pictorial design uses a language 
which speaks to something in our inner nature 
beyond the reach of words.” 

To a remarkable degree, the Asiatic reflects 
the “spirit of man” in an art which reveals not 
only a mastery over medium but a statement 
of the various philosophies which have given 
man an answer to the meaning of life. Set 
forth in Binyon’s lyrical presentation, this 
spirit, kaleidoscopic but immutable,- is shown 
to offer much to the inquiring Westerner. 


Tuesday,’ by Leslie Bolling. 


years ago: Self taught, he carves his figures 
out of soft poplar wood, making use of the 
grain in his forms and designs. He carves 
what his “spirit calls him to carve,” a gift 
which he cannot explain nor teach to others. 
Examples of Bolling’s work are owned as far 
afield as Canada and England, although Amer- 
ican collectors. have .been, -his-best::patrons. 
Jalta-Sully: art ‘critic of the Richmond News 
Leader, says of Bolling: “His gift lies in mo- 
tion, rather than in emotion; in rhythm, rather 
than in pattern. There is a symbolism in his 
work, nothing of the dramatic or even the 
sentimental. It is strongly racial, yet not 
grotesque; modern rather than primitive. It 
has no link to examples of African art that are 
so extensively copied. It is to art what the 
Negro spiritual songs are to music. Something 
that has come to the race in latter years.” 





““Bought-tea-tshell-ee” 

A “Dictionary of Pronunciation of Artists” 
Names” has been compiled by G. E. Kalten- 
bach, Museum Registrar of The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and published by the insti- 
tute. Listing both European and American 
artists in its 80 pages, this vest-pocket pamph- 
let includes the dates of each and a phonetic 
transcription of all names. 

“The publishers believe that ‘it will be a 
useful help in the endeavors of art lovers, 
critics and particularly art lecturers and teach- 
ers,” the foreword states. “It is obvious that 
so bold an approximation in matters of pro— 
nunciation is open to criticism. Other methods 
of notation, however, while excelling this in 
accuracy, are bristling with practical difficulties, 
whereas this method furnishes immediate and 
practical results.” This court of arbitration 
will facilitate accurate pronuniation. . 

Kaltenbach’s method may be judged from 
a few selections; Boticelli, “bought (never 
boat!)-tea-tshell-ee;” Desiderio da Settignano, 
“day-zee day (daisy)-rea-oh da set-tea-ny’a 
(canyon) -no;” (Buonarroti), 


Michelangelo 
“me-kel  (kelley)-an-djay-low never my-kel 
[ michael] 


(boo-oh-nar [narrow]-roe-tee.’’) 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education | 
Mt. Bethel Art Colony Wins Critics’ Praise 





“Sixth Avenue,” by John J. Soble. 


Praises for a little group banded together 
under the name of “The Mount Bethel Art 
Colony” were loudly sung by the critics, who 
found their first exhibition at the Arthur U. 
Newton Galleries, New York, an extremely 
interesting affair. Out of all the exhibitors, 
consisting of Joseph and Saul Raskin, Esther 
Pressoir, Michael Lenson, Maurice Freedman, 
Abbo Ostrowsky and Edna Guck, it was John 
J. Soble who was singled out for the greatest 
praise. Saul Raskin’s water colors were selected 
as a high point of the show, while his brother 
Joseph also received ample recognition for his 
paintings. Maurice Freedman, who exhibited 
a few Mt. Bethel landscapes in his recent ex- 
hibition at the Midtown Galleries, vied for 
honors with Esther Pressoir, whose distinctive 
canvases, in the words of Howard Devree of 
the New York Times, “bear out her reputa- 
tion for invariable variety in her work.” 

Calling the exhibitors “as earnest a group 
of artists as ever staked out their claims in 
a new territory,” Charles Z. Offin wrote in the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. “It is not often that 
an art colony gives so good an account of itself 
and can testify to such fruitful accomplishment 
of a high order.” 

“Their alliance is too recent to have de- 
veloped the characteristics of a school,” said 
Carlyle Burrows of the New York Herald 


Tribune; “but in John J. Soble they have an 
exponent who has something pictorial and in- 
teresting to say in his ‘Sixth Avenue,’ which is 
one of the best paintings on the walls.” Mar- 
garet Breuning also declared herself an admirer 
of Soble’s work, for she said in the New York 
Post: “John J. Soble’s ‘Sixth Avenue,’ show- 
ing a girl looking out of the window, is a 
mature work, in which the integration of the 
plastic figure in the intricate design is ably 
carried out. I wish that more artists 
who paint figures would paint them with the 
fluency, the sense of vigorous life and easy 
physical grace of this canvas.” 





Bay District Teachers 

The newly elected officers of the California 
Art Teachers Association, Bay District, are: 
President, Luella Hollman; vice-president, Char- 
lotte Spalteholz; secretary-treasurer, Alice G. 
Plummer; advisory board, Ruth Gabriel, Doris 
McMillan, Frederick H. Meyer, Irma Wittman 
and H. Zuah Weller. 

The object of this association is: To furnish 
a channel for the interchange of ideas, teach- 
ing methods, and inspiration; to keep abreast 
of the times and awake to influences commer- 
cially, artistically and legislatively affecting 
the teaching of art; and to further the ideals 
of the profession.” 
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Instruction Plus 


A joint exhibition of work by artists who 
studied at the school of the National Academy 
of Design in the decade of 1923 to 1933 is 
being held in the.American Fine Arts Building, 
New York, until Feb. 26. The first exhibition 
of its kind, it reveals how these students have 
broken away from academic procedure and fol- 
lowed their own individual methods of creating. 
Many of the exhibitors are. represented in 
leading art museums and important private 
collections. 

“Again and again we encounter paintings that 
look startlingly ‘modern’ in this solemn and 
respectable environment,” Edward Alden Jewell 
commented in the New York Times. “Some- 
times the results are extremely good, sometimes 
dubious; always, however, they go to demon- 
strate that so-called ‘academic’ training need 
not prescribe the future trend an artist is to 
follow, once his independent career begins. An- 
other fact that cannot be escaped is the ob- 
vious soundness of the training these artists 
have received in the Academy school. If more 
of our high-strung, emotionally turbulent young 
artists of today go through a rigorous course of 
training in the essentials and fundamentals 
such as this school provides, it would be a 
very good thing indeed for American art. 

“There are particularly noteworthy paintings 
by Lucioni, Charlotte Blass, Saul Berman, Lew 
E. Davis, Gerald Foster, Louis Guglielmi, 
Marion Levine, A. Mattei, Alice Harold Mur- 
phy, Joseph Pandolfino, Saul Maurice Sievan, 
Ernest S. Trubach and Keith Shaw Williams.” 


A “Vanity Fair’’ Citation 

Alexandre Isacoveff, director of the school 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, was nom- 
inated to Vanity Fair’s “Hall of Fame” with 
the following citation: “Because he is a 
Russian artist who, for the last twenty years, 
has added to the brilliance of the Parisian 
school of painting; because his illustrations of 
books on Africa and the Orient have set a 
new high standard for travel literature; be- 
cause his mastery of portraiture is being re- 
cognized, in purchases, by some of the lead- 
ing museums of Europe; and because he is now 
the popular and inspiring teacher at the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts.” 


Where to Show 
[Continued from page 20] 


further information address: The Print Club, 
Box 2081, Cleveland, O. 


Nashville, Tenn. 

SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE—15th An- 
nual Exhibition at the Parthenon, Nashville, 
April 4-30. Closing date for entries, March 8. 
Open to active league members; membership 
fee, $5 a year. Media: oil, water color, pastel, 
drawings, prints, sculpture. Address for in- 
formation: Ethel Hutson, Sec’y., Southern 


States Art League, 7321 Panola St., New Or- 
leans, La. 





Springville, Utah 
SPRINGVILLE ANNUAL—Exhibition of paintings 
at High School Auditorium, April, 1935. En- 
tries accepted between Jan. 1 and March 15. 
Open to all. One purchase prize. Address for 
information: J. F. Wingate, Sec.-Treas., High 
School Art Association, Springville, Utah. 


Seattle, Wash. 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS—7th Annual Ex- 
hibition of American and Foreign Prints, at 
the Seattle Art Museum, March 20 to April 28. 
Closing date for entries, March 13. Exhibition 
fee $1. Purchase prizes will be awarded. 
Address for information: Ruth Penington, Sec- 
retary, Northwest Printmakers, Art Department, 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 
Fiddling in Texas—or Who Was Louise? 


Here is reproduced one of the two “Louise 
Metcalf” paintings which brought an element 
of mystery to the annual Houston Artists’ Show 


_ at the Houston Museum. Done as a hoax 


by Julian Muench, artist, and Dr. Frank A. 
Pattie, psychology professor at Rice Institute, 
two “surrealist” paintings—“Composition for 
Two Violins” by Dr. Pattie and “Cosmic Ray; 
N. R. A.” by Mr. Muench—were passed by the 
jury with the comment, “childish in technique 
but sophisticated in composition.” 

If the jurors were looking for a bit of spice 
for their show, they found it. But who was 
Louise? After a week of investigation a re- 
porter for the Houston Press cleared up the 
mystery when half of the lady was found 
wrapped in a red bathrobe in the studio of 
Julian Rhodes Muench. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Muench, calmer than some 
others in Houston art circles, removing a cigar 
from his mouth, “I am Louise. At least I 
am part of Louise. I like to think of myself 
as the more spiritual part—the part with the 
dreams and the blonde hair. But maybe I 
am wrong about that. Will you have a cigar?” 

“Where is the other half of Louise?” he was 
asked. 

“Shaving, I imagine,” he said. “She gets 
up later than I do. Come to think of it, 
now, I haven’t seen ‘her’ in a couple of days. 
Maybe we’re painting a picture. We're im- 
pulsive as the devil, you know.” 

Dr. Pattie appeared in the studio and ad- 
mitted that he “is incapable of drawing any- 
thing more than a fairly straight line or a 
simple curve.” He had never had an artist’s 
brush in: his. hand before painting “Composi- 
tion for Two Violins.” He thought of calling 
it “Composition for Three Violins,” but 
dropped the idea because of the difficulty of 
omitting another from the small space. It 
took 15 minutes to omit as many as he did. 
Here Mr. Muench interrupted the interview to 
state that his half of Louise painted the other 
canvas “with the idea of expressing nothing at 
all in the worst possible way.” He thinks he 
succeeded. 

Mr. Muench, who appears to be the more 
vocal half of Louise, continued his explanation: 
“The idea was to be as senseless as possible. 
Nothing in the paintings is related to anything 
else, nor are the titles related to the objects. 
The color harmony is as rotten as possible. 
There is no drawing at all. Every line in 
the pictures is traced. For the curves we used 
ash trays; for the straight lines we used fin- 
gers, rulers, books or anything handy. 

“They are in short, as terrible as any paint- 
ings could be. You often hear artists explain- 


Cunningham for Mills College 
John Cunningham, formerly director of the 
summer art session at the Cranbrook Acad- 
emy and head of the department of arts and 
crafts at Cranbrook, will join the staff of the 
Mills College Summer Session of Art this season 
at Oakland, Cal., from June 24 to August 3. 
Patricia Stanley Cunningham will come to Mills 
College with her husband as an associate in art 
and instructor in fashion design. Both are 
graduates of the University of California and 
have had a year’s study under Hofmann in 
Munich. 
Mr. Cunningham is primarily interested in 








“Cosmic. Rays: N. R. A.,” by 
“Louise Metcalf.” 


ing their work—in this case it can’t be done. 
Louise Metcalf is unanimously agreed that her 
work is awful. After the Houston show closes, 
we hope to send it to the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York.” : 

Louise, herself, came to the assistance of 
the puzzled local critics with the followin, 
statement to the press: ‘“ ‘Cosmic Rays: 
N. R. A.’ represents the union of advanced, 
controlled sociology with universal explora- 
tion of the unknown by means of cosmic 
rays. Those who followed closely the re- 
cent conclave of science in Pittsburgh will 
recognize in this painting the Cosmic Ray 
Plutoscope. A line from the poet, my loyal 
friend Gertrude Stein, I use in this painting. 
Certainly her psychic advancement:of intuition 
in art through verse and her generous patronage 
of modern artists have been the one warm 
refuge of advanced creative spirit in both 
Paris and New York. She will live forever! 

“New Yorkers also will find in this painting 
a tribute to the Great Sponsor and Photograph- 
er, Stieglitz, and to Georgia O’Keeffe, painter 
of intense symbolism. But since Beauty is 
personal, I leave a full appreciation of my 
‘Cosmic Rays: N. R. A’ to ‘him who looks 
and also sees.’ 

“My other exhibit on view, ‘Composition for 
Two Violins,’ has attracted attention wherever 
shown. It is a tone poem done in a spirit of 
musical exaltation. What does it represent? 
What does a symphony represent? Can a few 
words express the grand emotions, the bliss, the 
heartache, in Beethoven’s Fifth?” 








industrial design. Under his leadership, em- 
phasis will be placed on machine age design 
with supplementary courses in sculpture, paint- 
ing, stagecraft, costume design and other 
phases of applied arts. Mr. Cunningham suc- 
ceeds Alexander Archipenko as visiting in- 
structor.” 





Performance and Award 


Artists have a saying that it takes two men 
to paint a picture—one to do the painting and 
the other to knock him over the head when 
he’s done—Heywood Broun in the New York 


“World-Telegram.” 


: 








SCHOOL for PRINT MAKERS 


MILLER - LEWIS - LANDECK 


Lithography, etching, aquatint, engraving 


Tuition $12 a month in- 
cludes 4 criticisms and use 
of studio three days a week. 


Courses forteachers 


6 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 

ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 

MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 

108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Art School 


PAINTING AND DRAWING 
Comprehensive Study of Pure Art 
Small Groups — Individual Attention 
for same fee as average school 
Morning, Afternoon, Evening 
Free Monday Discussion Forum, 8:30 P. M. 
Annot Art School, RKO Bidg., New York 
COl 56-2135 





New York Ceramic Studios 


MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DEC8- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
Exhibition of Birds and Animals in 
Ceramics by a group of Artists Potters. 
November 24 to December 24. 
114 EAST 39th STREET 





| 
GranpCentrarScuao/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful modern artists. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, 
General Design, Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 


Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalegue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 














ERIC PAPE CLASSES 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, 
Life, Portrait, Still 

Day Class—Tuesday & Wednesday morning 

and afternoon. Evening Class for Profes- 

sionals—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 

Address Secretary, Studio 1029, The Chelsea, 

222 West 23rd Street, New York City 








John J. Soble 
STUDENTS ART CLASS 


(2nd season) 


Drawing and painting 
from life and still life 
Evenings: Mon., Tues., Wed., 7 to 10 
Afternoons: Wed., Sun., 12 to 4 


107 West 47th Street, New York City 
LOngacre 5-9363 








Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and comment of the world. 
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Metropolitan Art School 


Dept. A., 58 West Sith Street, New York 
Instructors: Michel Jacobs, 


Victor Perard, Arthur Black 


Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Ilus- 
tration, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 
Dynamic Symmetry 
Incorporated by permission of the Regents of 
University ef the State of New York 


George Pearse Ennis 
School of. Painting 


Classes in Painting from the Figure 
Mediums used: Oil, Water Color and 
Charcoal. 


Personal Instruction by George Pearse Ennis 
Catalogue A. on Request 


681 Fifth Avenue New York City 












New Orleans Art School 


THE ARTS. AND "CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 
712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





KATCHAMAKOFF SCHOOL OF ART 

DRAWING ca 
SCULPTURE 

749 se. ALVARADO @ LOS ANGELES 


PAINTING 





Evening Courses 


Art, 

Industrial 

and [Interior Decoration. 

SCHOOL 2 -. 
at tho eighth year. Send for catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS . MINNESOTA 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 


DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N.Y. City, 43rd Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Decoration, 
Architecture, Fashion Ilustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster, Lettering 
Positions and orders filled. 


CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


ADDS TO ITS REGULAR FACULTY 


ARCHIPENKO...SCULPUTURE . PAINTING 
JOSEPH SINEL ... INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
PAUL T. FRANKL ... MODERN INTERIOR 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER ANYTIME 
741 8. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 





THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
FINE ARTS 
Washington University 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art, Composition, Perspective, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. 
For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OF 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Portrait Class 
Taxco, Mexico 
January 21st to March 28th 


ADDRESS: Secretary 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico 














League Dept. 


[Continued from page 31] 


for the use of our pages and there is no other 
connection between us and the publisher of that 
periodical which we are privileged to use as a 
medium for keeping League members informed 
through our independent departments. The 
League is looking for members and not for 
subscriptions to the magazine. He asked all 
to aid in building up the League’s member- 
ship. 

The meeting then received the report of 
Mrs. Florence Topping Green, national chair- 
man of Women’s Activities. A digest of this 
report is printed on the opposite page. Mrs. 
Green has done fine constructive work for the 
League during the past year. 

Mr. George Pearse Ennis, chairman of the 
National Regional Chapters Committee sub- 
mitted his report of fifteen new state and 
local chapters of the League organized dur- 
ing 1934. 

Mr. Albert T. Reid, chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Legislation told of his 
activities for the year. He stated that the 
American Artists Professional League is con- 
tinously active in behalf of the American art- 
ist in its efforts to stop the painting of offi- 
cial portraits by foreign artists when paid for 
with the money of the American taxpayer. To 
date these efforts have been well rewarded. 

Mr. Reid had just returned from Washing- 
ton on this particular matter, and while he 
was not privileged at this time to disclose 
what we are doing, he could assure all that 
we are as active as ever and that he is quite 
confident of the final outcome. 

It may be regarded as a very healthy sign 
when bills introduced in Congress for por- 
traits now carry the stipulation for which the, 


American Artists Professional League has 
waged a four years fight, “to be painted by 
American artists.’ These words appear, on 


line 6 of joint resolution No. 39 introduced 
into the Senate January 21, 1935, regarding 
portraits of Presidents Hoover and Roosevelt 
for the Library of Congress. We have friends 
in the Congress who are vigilantly watching 
to see that all future appropriations carry that 
provision. 

Next we shall carry this campaign to the 
various states and to our large institutions. 
This will be a big task but not a hopeless one. 
In its undertaking we count on active and 
effective support from our chapters which are 
rapidly growing in strength and importance. 
And, too, we rely upon the backing of all our 
art groups. The campaign promises much in 
rewards for American artists. 

We have been engaged for the past two years 
with the intricacies of our taxing machinery. 
For some unaccountable reason the artist has 
been singled out for a series of discriminations 
which are inequitable and unfair. Several 
other groups have joined us in the fight we 
have made to ameliorate the situation, and 
these efforts have saved for the artists of New 
York many thousands of dollars of taxes which 
would otherwise have been unjustly collected 
from them. The artist is presently faced with 
an intolerable lot of conditions which we are 
trying to relieve. A policeman appears at the 
door of his studio and he is compelled to sign a 
card in which he “declares” he is a “vendor” 
and that he certifies that he is subject to 
the 2 percent sales tax, something no other 
professional man has to sign. Instead of be- 
ing an artist, he now becomes a vendor. 

It is a situation to engage our best and col- 
lective efforts for years to come. The artist is 
not seeking to escape his just share of the 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Oxtpzst fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profes- 
sional training of the artist. Distinguished 
faculty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident students 
only. J. T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 


a 





N. Y¥. SCHOOL OF NEW YORK-PARIS 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, President 


Professional training in Interior 
Architecture & Decoration, Costume 


MID-Y Design & Illustration, Graphic Ad- 
ee vertising & Illustration, Teacher 
NOW Training, etc. Send for Catalogue. 
FORMING Address Box A, 2239 Breadway, New York 





Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Brooklyn, New York 
vertising 


Pictorial Illustration, Ad Design, Fashion Illus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, Teacher 
Training, Architectural Construction, Architecture. Ad- 
mission in January to Illustration and Design Classes. 
38 Studios. on Instructors. ad Year. 

alogue on Reques 
215 RYERSON racer. JAMES C. DOUDREAU, Direeter 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


4 SOHOOL ‘OF FINB.AND.-APFLIED ARTS 
vissobuwrr-er Loe Abeahas 49 2 SEPAmEMnNT Op 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los “Angeles, © 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and 

Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in 





alifornia 
advanced. 
in the 


year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
Illustrated catalog upon request. 


art school. 





MID-WINTER 


COURSES START FEB. 4th 


DRAWING - PAINTING + DESIGN « INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS DRESS ARTS + INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
CARL WERNTZ, Paesipert 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





SUNDAY 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING, 


The Aim is to Hasten Students’ Progress 
Class meets 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. in completely equipped 


MORNING CLASS 


PORTRAIT, COMPOSITION 


large, light studio. Carefully selected model. Tuition: 
One month, $10, three months, $25. Your jon 
invited. For appointment telephone COlumbus 5-2077. 


FRANK VINCENT DuMOND 
200 West 57th St. (cor. 7th Ave.) N. Y. 








NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 
| 22 East 60th Street, New York City 


s 7 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MOORE 
INSTITUTE OF 
ART, SCIENCE 

& INDUSTRY 


90th Year 


Distinguished Faculty, Practical Courses 
in all branches of Fine and Applied Art 
Accredited Teacher Training Course 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
European and other Prize Fellowships 


Residence Houses for out-of-town 
students 


Broad & Master Sts. Philadelphia 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 


Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
New Spring Term Starts in February 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in Interior 
Decoration, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Spring Term in Session 
Degree and non-degree 
courses in Fine and Applied 
Arts and in Art Education. 
Distinguished faculty, beau- 
tiful campus, moderate fees. 
State accredited. 

Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 

for Catalog “D”’ 


Oakland California 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
1825-1935 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METALWORK 
APPLIED DESIGN 
Staff: A. Iacovleff, Director of Drawing € 
Painting; F. Allen, Sculpture; W. Huchthausen, 
Design; J. Sharrock, Jewelry & Metalwork. 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


The Technique of Oil and Water Color. 
Classes in Portrait and Figure Painting 
and in Pictorial Composition 
INSTPTICTOR 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 


write for information 
58 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Credits given for salary increment purposes. 
Special Classes on Saturdays and Sundays. 





Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Emtrance Fee 


25.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion. For information and Prospectus, 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 






particular use and mutilation of Whistler’s 
great painting of his mother for the Mothers’ 
Day Stamp. While an attempt was made to 
laugh off this protest in certain political quar- 
ters, the action of the League was such a dig- 
nified, firm and just presentation of the artist’s 
sacred rights, whether he be living or dead, 
that the press of the country quickly, strongly 
and unanimously backed us up. 

We have sought to bring more forcibly to 
the press of the country that the artist or sculp- 
tor who creates a great memorial is as im-" 
portant to the great American public and as 
much “news” as the politicians or public offi- 
cials who. deliver the orations at the unveil- 
ing. In this, too, we have hopes. We would 
have great hopes if our funds were not so 
meager and permitted a little bit of publicity. 

Always the League has carried on its activ- 
ities in. a dignified and ingratiating manner. 
There have been no iron fists, no veiled threats, 
no recriminations. 

Owing to the absence of Mr. Walter Beck, 
chairman of the Technical and Educational 
Committee, the national secretary read some 
correspondence which gave the members an 
idea of the friendly and open minded relation- 






















burdens of our government but he is insistent 
that he shall not be discriminated against. 
The League, as you all know protested the 


ship between the League and manufacturers 
of artists materials. Mr. Reid proposed a 
motion that the League pay a tribute to Mr. 
Beck for initiating this work for American 
artists. The motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Arthur O. Townsend, chairman, Na- 
tional Legal Committee, said he was glad of 
the growing tendency of members to come to 
him for legal advice, which he is happy to be 
able to attend to. “Artists are increasingly 
confronted and harassed by sales taxation 
measures,” he said. “Your society has no 
funds, and therefore could not direct its com- 
mittee to conduct any test cases.” 

A resolution was passed thanking Mr. Town- 
send for his generous aid in a number of cases 
in which he gave advice without recompense. 

Mr. Rouland, chairman of ‘the National 
Lectures Committee, made a brief mention of 


the greatj/ opportunity the League offers to 
artist members to have lantern slides made 
from photographs of their work, for the use 
of lecturers on contemporary American arts 
and crafts. 

The state chairman for Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
James B. Hervey, spoke very briefly, as did 
Mrs. Leon Seminoff, state chairman for Rhode 
Island. ; 

The nominating committee, represented by 
Mr. Alphaeus Cole, proposed for election to 
the National Executive Committee the names 
of Messrs. Dean Cornwell and Frederick K. 
Detwiller to replace Louis P. Berneke, resigned, 
and Gerrit A. Beneker, deceased. On motion 
the national secretary was authorized to cast 
one ballot, which was done, and the nominees 
declared elected. 

The remainder of the program was devoted 
to a talk by Mr. George Pearse Ennis during 
the showing of a movie film illustrating the 
making and installation of windows for the , 
National Episcopal Cathedral in Washington. 



















ART STUDENTS 


Learn a sure method of design in composi- 
tion, and improve your color sense. 

Send in one of your drawings for a 
thorough, impersonal, criticism FREE OF 
CHARGE, and learn how easy it is to study 
art at home. 

Send return postage 


GEORGE H. WILLIAMS 
131 West 23rd Street 
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UMMER 
Chroot 
TUDENTS 


are now enrolling 
in the 
Summer Art Classes 


cANNOUNCEMENTS IN 


THE ART DIGEST 
are carried to the 


whole art world 


S 
3 
S 


AN ART EDUCATION FOR $25; 
Columbia University and other schools have enrolled 
thousands for the A. K. Cross home art courses now 
given solely by the author. This fee for six months 
sourse gives Vermeer Finder ($10) Vision Glass ($3) 
Textbook ($3) lessons and criticisms that give true 
values and color and original technique. . 

Personal instruction in Maine (summer) in Florida (winter) 

Address the Secretary 
CROSS ART SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


SCHOOL OF 
RINGLING ART 
FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS 
All Phases of Art Taught 


SOUTH AMERICAN WINTER CRUISE FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


sarasota, FLORIDA 



















COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR Dzc- 
ORATION, DegstGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commercta, Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead. 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. - 


Harotp L. Butter, "ean Svracuss, .N. Y. 


WILMINGTON ACADEMY of ART 
Old Lea Mill on the Brandywine 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
A UNIQUE SMALL SCHOOL 


Students May Enter At Any Time 


catalogue on request to secretary 


The Art Institute of Chicago 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicage, II1. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A on Request 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts—To Feb. 
: Landscape Club of Washington, 
as: 






CLAREMONT, CAL. 
Scripps College—To March 2: “Fifty Prints 
of the Year, 1933.” 


_LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Foundation of Western Art—Feb.: Third An- 
nual California Watercolor Exhibition. Los 
Angeles Art Museum—Feb.: Merle Armi- 
tage collection of prints; water colors by 
James Cowper Wright. 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 0O., CAL. 
Mills College—To March 15: Historic photo- 
graphs by Roger Sturtevant. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Kingsley Art Club—Feb.: Local exhibition. 
State Library—Feb.: Japanese prints by 
Hiroshige. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery—Feb.: Locally owned 
early American furniture; work by Karoly 
Fulop; modern painting, sculpture and 
prints; paintings by Marian Wylie. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 

Fauikner Memorial Art Gallery—Feb.: Santa 
Barbara artists. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

San Francisco Art Association—To March 3: 
55th Annual Exhibition of American art. 
To March 10: Drawings by Old and Mod- 
ern Masters. Art Center of San Francisco 
—To Feb. 23: Oils by Maya del Pino. To 
March 9: Work by Fred Vidar. California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor—To Feb. 
28: European and; Far Eastern art objects ; 
monthly exhibit by California artists. 8. 
& G. Gump Co.—Feb. 17-March 2: Etch- 
ings by Will Dyson; prints by Rockwell 
Kent. Paul Elder’s Modern Gallery—To 
March 9: California surrealists. M. H. De 
Young Memorial Museum—Feb.: Recent 
gifts to the endowment fund; 18th an- 
nual Salon of Pictorial Photography. 

DENVER, COL. 

Denver Art Museum—To Feb. 28: Annual 
Exhibition of Denver Artists’ Guild and 
guest exhibitors. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Avery Museum—To March 1: Hartford Wo- 
men Painters. 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum—To March 1: Rare 
prints loaned by Kennedy & Co.: Connec- 
ticut prints by Connecticut artists. 

ATLANTA, GA. 
Atlanta Art Association—To March 4: Ex- 


hibition of the Association of Georgia Art- 
ists, ' 



























































SAVANNAH, GA. 
Telfair Academy of Arts & Sciencés—To Feb. 


28: Paintings and prints by Rockwell 
Kent. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club—To March 2: Oils by Mary But- 
ler; cartoons and caricatures in clay by 
Barksdale Rogers. Corcoran Gallery of 
Art—To Feb. 24: Water colors by Richard 
Sargent. Smithsonian Institution—To Feb. 
24: Drypoints by Ralph L. Boyer. Studio 
House—To March 10: Paintings by Henri 
Matisse and Raoul Dufy; flower prints, 
1775-1830. 











CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute of Chicago—To March 10: 39th 
Annual Exhibition by artists of Chicago 
and vicinity; to April 15: Japanese prints 
by Hiroshige from the Clarence Bucking- 
ham Collection. Arts Club—To Feb. 26: 
Paintings by Pedro Pruna; “mobiles” by 
Alexander Calder. Carson Pirie Scott & 
Co.—Feb.: Antiques. Roullier Art Gal- 
leries—To Feb. 28: Etchings and litho- 
graphs by Peggy Bacon; sculpture and 
lithography by John Storrs. Tudor Gal- 
leries—Feb.: Work by members of Chicago 
Woman's Club. 

DECATUR, ILL. 

Decatur Institute of Arts—Feb.: Paintings 

by eight National Academicians. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Rockford Art Association—To Feb. 25: 

Paintings by Francis Chapin. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Lieber Galleries—To Feb. 28: Paintings by 
Dale Bessire. John Herron Art Institute— 
Feb.: Ancient Chinese art; survey of land- 
scape painting; work by Indiana artists. 

BATON ROUGE, LA. 

Louisiana State University—To Feb. 28: Oils 
from Whitney Museum. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts and Crafts Club—To March 7: Water 
colors by Charles Hudson. Isaac Delgado 
Museum of Art—To Feb. 27: Paintings by 
Margaret F. Robinson; 100 prints from 
the American Society of Etchers; prints by 
Lalla Walker Lewis; bookbinding by Eu- 
nice Baccich. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts— 
To Feb. 28: 38rd Annual Exhibition by 
Cumberland Valley Artists. 



















































PORTLAND, ME. 

Portland Society of Art—Feb.: Work by 
Charles Curtis Allen; paintings by the 
Art Associates of Portland. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—To Feb. 
21: Mid-Western water color exhibition (A. 
we aed 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Feb.: Recent acces- 
sions of prints; etchings by Tiepolo, Rem- 
brandt, lithographs by Shannon. Boston 
Society of Independent Artists—To Feb. 
24: Exhibition by members. Doll & Rich- 
ards—To Feb. 23: Selected etchings, water 
colors by Jean Haffner. Feb. 18-March 2: 
Work by Henry Holt, Jr. Grace Horne 
Gallery—March 2: Paintings by Anthony 
Thieme. Robert C. Vose—To March 2: 
Portraits by Leopold Seyffert. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum—To Feb. 23: Russian and 
Byzantine religious paintings; Rembrandt 
prints. To Feb. 28: Chinese textiles; En- 
glish water colors of 19th century. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. : 

Fitchburg Art Center—To Feb. 28: Paint- 

ings by Lilla Cabot Perry. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS, 

Berkshire Museum—To Feb. 23: Modern 
masters in pen, pencil and crayon (C, A. 
A.). To Feb. 28: Paintings by Martin 
Mower. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arte—Feb.: 
Paintings and drawings from David to 
Cézanne. Smith Art Gallery—To March 
10: French 19th century paintings. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Williams College—To March 6: Renoir, from 

Modern Museum. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum—To Feb. 24: Art of 
Soviet Russia. To Feb. 27: Drawings and 
paintings by Angna Enters. 

DETROIT, MICH. , 

Detroit Institute of Arts—To Feb. 28: Paint- 
ings by Frans Hals. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery—To Feb. 24: Iowa 

Speaks (A. F. A.). 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery—To Feb. 28: Local 
artists’ 9th annual. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts—Feb. : Imperial 
ades; T’ang potteries; etchings by Rem- 
brandt; Jacobean furniture. Nash-Conley 
Galleries—To Feb. 16: Contemporary 
prints. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Artists’ Guild—To March 14: Annual ex- 
hibition of painting and sculpture. City 
Art Museum—Feb.: Paintings from the 
Lillie P. Bliss collection. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. : 

Currier Gallery of Art—Feb.: International 
exhibition of paintings and drawings by 
deaf artists; water colors by A. Lasell 
Ripley; -work by Hortense Ferne. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum—Feb.: Design in sculpture ; 
accessions from PWAP. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum—To Feb. 24: Me- 
morial exhibition of water colors by Wil- 
liam T. L. Armstrong; etchings by John 
Taylor Arms and Louis Rosenberg. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. : 

Orange Camera Club—To Feb. 17: Etchings 
by Everitt Kilburn Taylor. 

SANTA FE, N. M. . 

Museum of New Mexico—Feb.: Work done 
under FERA; work by Datus Myers, Mec- 
Harg Davenport, Daisy Curtis, Ruth 
Uhler and Anne Herendeen. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. eee. 

Brooklyn Museum—To Feb. 28: 8th biennial 
exhibition of water colors; 17th annual 
exhibition of Brooklyn Society of Minia- 
ture Painters; Brockhurst collection of 
etchings by Augustus John and Gerald L. 
B. Brockhurst; lithographs by Joseph 
Pennell. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery—Feb.: Art from Buf- 
falo homes; 14th annual salon of the 
Buffalo Camera Club. 

BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. E 

Museum of Fine Arts—Feb.: Water colors by 
George F. Dixon. ; 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at 
82nd)—Feb. 18-April 14: Japanese cos- 
tumes from No drama and Buddhist vest- 
ments. Feb; 16-April 14: Prints chosen 
by Washington for Mt. Vernon. A. C. A. 
Gallery (52 West 8th St.)—To March 1: 
Japanese group. American Academy of 
Arts & Letters (Broadway at 155th)— 
Feb.: Retrospective exhibition of Charles 
Dana Gibson. Argent Galleries (42 West 
57th)—To March 2: Work by _ Minnetta 
Good; portraits of children and pets by 
National Association of Women Painters 





and Sculptors. Arden Galleries (460 Park 
Ave.)—To Feb. 26: Portraits of American 
educators by Charles Hopkinson. Brum- 
mer Gallery (55 East 57th)—To Feb. 28: 
Paintings by Dunoyer de Segonzac. Frans 
Buffa & Sons (58 West 57th)—Feb.: Con- 
temporary paintings. Carlyle Galleries 
(250 East 57th)—To Feb. 28: Drawings 
by Albertine Radall Wheelan. Columbia 
Unive~sity—Casa Italiano—To Feb. 19: 
Wood engravings by Bruno Bramanti. 
Contempora Art Circle (509 Madison Ave.) 
—To Feb. 28: Work by Frank Herrmann. 
Contemporary Arts (41 West 54th)—To 
March 9: Work by Tekla Hoffman; water 
colors by Mary Drake Coles. Clay Club 
(4 West 8th)—To Feb. 23: Sculpture by 
Norman Foster. Cronyn & Lowndes (113 
Rockefeller Center)—To March 2: Oils by 
Percy Abbee. Decorators Club (745 Fifth 
Ave.)—To Feb. 20: Paintings on glass 
and glass accessories. Feb. 25-March 9: 
Flower paintings and small _ sculpture. 
Dikran Kelekian (598 Madison Ave.)— 
Permanent exhibition of Egyptian and Per- 
sian antiques. Durand-Ruel (12 East 57th) 
—To March 2: Paintings and pastels by 
Mary Cassatt. Eighth Street Gallery (61 
West 8th)—To March 9: Paintings by Jo- 
seph de Martini. Ehrich-Newhouse, Inc. 
(578 Madison Ave.)—To Feb. 23:' Portrait 
drawings of racial types of Afghanistan by 
Hester Merwin Handley; sculpture and 
paintings by Helen Sahler; selected paint- 
ings by John Noble; landscapes and figures 
by Benamin Kopman. English Book Shop 
(64 East 55th)—To Feb. 20: Etchings and 
water colors by Elizabeth White. Fifteen 
Gallery (37 West 57th)—To Feb. 23: 
Paintings and drawings by Armand 
Wargny; water colors by Lars Hoftrup. 
Feb. 25-March 9: Annual black and white 
exhibition. Fifth Avenue Playhouse (66 
Fifth Ave.)—To March 2: Paintings by 
Ladislas de Nagy. French & Co. (210 
East 57th)—Permanent exhibition of an- 
tique works of art. Gallery of American 
Indian Art (850 Lexington Ave.)—To Feb. 
28: Indian baskets and water colors by 
Awa Tsireh. Gallery Secession (49 West 
12th)—To March 11: Work by Vincent 
Spagna; American Expressionists. Marie 
Harriman (63 East 57th)—To March 9: 
Paintings from the private collection of 
Leonide Massine. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 
54th)—Permanent exhibition of antique 
works of art. Grand Central (15 Vander- 
bilt Ave.)—To Feb. 16: Mural Painting in 
America; 36th Annual Exhibition of 
American Society of Miniature Painters. To 
Feb. 28: Etchings and drawings by Kerr 
Eby. Feb. 19-March 2: Statuettes by Max 
Kalish. (Fifth Ave. Galleries)—To Feb. 
16: Recent paintings by Ossip L. Linde. 
Feb. 18-March 2: Paintings by Stanley 
W. Woodward. Grant Galleries (9 East 
57th)—To March 2: Wood engravings by 
contemporaries. Kennedy & Co. (785 
Fifth Ave.)—To March 2: Etchings by 
Albert Besnard. Kleemann Galleries (38 
East 57th)—To Feb. 28: Paintings by 
Umberto Romano. M. Knoedler & Co. 
(14 East 57th)—To March 2: Portrait of 
Miss Farren by Sir Thomas Lawrence. La 
Salle Gallery (3105 Broadway)—To March 
1: Group show featuring gouaches by 
Thomas Nagai. Julien Levy (602 Madison 
Ave.)—To March 1: Drawings and paint- 
ings by Eugene Berman. John Levy Gal- 
leries (1 East 57th)—Feb.: Old Masters. 
Macbeth Gallery (15 East 57th)—To Feb. 
18: Paintings by Robert Strong Wood- 
ward; lithographs and drawings by Ra- 
phael Soyer. Feb. 19-25: Portraits by 
Leonebel Jacobs. Metropolitan Galleries 
(730 Fifth Ave.)—Feb.: Portraits by Old 
Masters and leading contemporaries. Milch 
Galleries (108 East 57th)—To Feb. 28: 
Selected small paintings of the 19th and 
20th centuries. Montross Gallery (785 
Fifth Ave.)—To March 2: Paintings by 
John Ackermann. Morton Galleries (130 
West 57th)—Feb.: Work by Everett Shinn. 
Museum of the City of New York (Fifth 
Ave. at 103rd)—Feb. 20-May 1: “History 
of Grand Opera and Concert in New 
York ;” Marcella Sembrich Memorial ex- 
hibition. Museum of Irish Art (Park Ave. 
at 57th)—Feb.: Work by Irish artists. 
Museum of Modern Art (11 West 53rd)— 
To March 7: Sculpture by Gaston_La- 
chaise; paintings by George Caleb Bing- 
ham. National Academy of Design (215 
West 57th)—Feb.: Work by students at 
the National Academy of Design. Na- 
tional Arts Club (119 East 19th)—To 
March 2: Members no-jury exhibition of 
painting and sculpture. National Alliance 
of Art and Industry (R. C. A. Building, 
Rockefeller Center)—To March 1: Guate- 
malian textiles and costumes. National 
Committee on Folk Arts of U. 8. (673 
Fifth Ave.)—To March 9: 1935 loan ex- 
hibition of “Pennsylvania Dutch” folk art. 
Neighborhood Club (104 Clark St.)—Feb.: 
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Paintings by Virginia A. Griswold. Geor- 

gette Passedoit (485 Madison Ave.)—Feb.: 

Modern French painting. Raymond & Ray- 

mond (40 East 49th)—Feb,: Water colors 

and gouaches in facsimile. Reynolds Gal- 
leries (48 West 57th)—-To Feb. 28: Pastel 
portraiture by Evelyn Enola Rockwell. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—To Feb. 

22: Annual water color exhibition. Schul- 

theis Galleries (142 Fulton St.)—Perma- 

nent exhibition of works by American and 
foreign artists. Jacques Seligmann & Co. 

(3 East 51st)—To Feb. 23: Paintings by 

McAuslan, Mecklem, Ribak, Stenbery. E. & 

A. Silberman (32 East 57th)—Permanent 

exhibition of Old Masters. Squibb Art 

Gallery (745 Fifth Ave.)—To Feb. 20: So- 

ciety of Women Artists. Marie Sterner (9 

East 57th)—-To March 2: Drawings and 

prints by English and French artists. Up- 

town Gallery (249 West End Ave.)—To 

March 15: Group show. Catherine Loril- 

lard Wolfe Art Club (802 Broadway)—To 

Feb. 28: Black and whites. Weyhe Gal- 

lery (794 Madison Ave.)—To Feb. 23: 
Water colors and drawings by Victor 
Planckh. Whitney Museum of American 
Art (10 West 8th)—To March 22: Ab- 
stract painting in America. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Skidmore College—To March 2: Work by 
members of the art faculty. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—Feb.: Paint- 

ings by Lathrop, Garber and Folinsbee. 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—To Feb. 26: Currier 
& Ives prints. To March 3: Print makers 
of America. 

CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art—Feb. 
24: Eight modes of painting. 
March 17: Art of the East. 

COLUMBUS, 0O. 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts—Feb.: Mod- 
ern wallpaper and draperies, needlework 
panels by Georgiana Brown Harbeson. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Toledo Museum of Art—To Feb. 24: Work 
from American Water Color Society; 5th 
annual exhibit of student work ic. A. 
A.); paintings by John Swalley; prints 
from Rosenwald collection. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Association—To March 11: 
Portion of the Venice Biennial from the 
Whitney Museum. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Museum—To March 6: “Pas- 
sion and Resurrection of Christ,’’ prints 
from the Rosenwald collection. To March 
11: Transition American industrial art. To 
March 13: Post-Impressionists—1890. Arts 
Club—To Feb. 28: Fellowship of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Boyer 
Galleries—To Feb. 26: Paintings by Mary 
Hoover. To Feb. 28: Water colors and 
drawings by Boris Aronson; sculpture by 
Chaim Gross. Gimbel Galleries—To Feb. 
20: Prints by Earl Horter. Modern Gal- 
leries—Feb. 25-March 16: “Exhibition of 
the rejected,” from 130th annual exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Academy. Philo- 
musean Club—Feb.: Oils by Roy Miller. 
Print Club—To March 2: Lithographs by 
Peter Hurd. Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts—To March 3: 130th annual ex- 
hibition of the Academy. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To March 7: Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh. To March 24: 13th 
International water color circuit exhibition. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—To Feb. 28: 
Paintings by Massachusetts artists; etch- 
ings and water colors by Elisabeth Searcy. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—To Feb. 24: 
Still life and flowers by contemporary 
Americans. 
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Non-Jury Show Enlivens National Arts Club 





“Portrait of Alexander Couard,” 


Among the outstanding entries at the mem- 
bers’ no-jury exhibition at the National Arts 
Club, New York, is Dorothy Randolph Byard’s 
portrait of the artist Alexander Couard. The 
reproduction illustrates her conception of Mr. 
Couard against a background suggestive of his 
interest in various media. As opposed to the 
earlier “annual,” a jury affair, all members are 
privileged to show paintings and sculpture. 


Edward Alden Jewell says in the New York 


by Dorothy R. Byard. 


Times that the non-jury aspect makes the ex- 
hibition “a very democratic sort of affair, 
friendly, impartial, easy-come-easy-go. The re- 
sult is also a queerly mixed lot, here and there 
a reputable or really distinguished piece of work 
fraternally—perhaps a trifle com- 
passionately, too—with rdnk-and-file common- 
place, superficiality, incompetence. Frequent- 
ly it seems like amateur night on the radio. 
Votes are being collected for a ‘popular prize’.” 


ana 
mingling 





HOUSTON, TEX. 
eb. 24: Water 
colors by James Couper Wright; etchings 
by Arthur Millier; wood engravings by 
Paul Landacre; lithographs by Warren 
Newcombe. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
San Antonio Art League—To Feb. 28: 





Water 





colors by Ward Lockwood. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Milwaukee Art Institute—Feb. 24: 
by Gari Melchers (C. A. A.). 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Oshkosh Public Museum—Feb.: Water colors 
by Nile J. Behncke; contemporary Amer- 
ican art. 


Paintings 


Buyers’ Guide to ‘THE ART DIGEST’S Advertisers 


Addresses or Be Found in Advertisements. 


Firms listed here will be glad to send announcements or catalogues to readers on request. 
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COLOR CHOICE 


from an unusually 


GREAT DIVERSITY OF SHADES 


within the strict limitations of reliable 
permanency of Dr. Martin H. Fischer's 
"The Permanent Palette." 


SIMPLIFICATION 


of your Oil Palette can thus be most 
easily adjusted to your already devel- 
oped technic. For instance, there are 
available in 


peniianent pi 


NINE SHADES of CADMIUMS and 
FIVE BRILLIANT ULTRAMARINES 


The success of your simplified palette 
and technic can be recorded for all 
time by the use of the 


SCIENTIFIC RECORD 


which is attached to the stretcher 
frame of the painting and with which 
“PERMANENT PIGMENTS" will sup- 
ply you FREE in any quantity. 


See your DEALER or write US in- 
quiring about these unique permanent 
materials which strictly follow all the 
requests and specifications of the Na- 
tional Committee on Technic of the 
American Artists Professional League. 


RELIABLE PERMANENCY 
AND REASONABLE PRICES 
made by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 








Schneider & Co., Inc. 
8 
ARTIST’S MATERIALS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


& 
Mail orders executed 


123 West 68th St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 





Tue Art Dicest furnishes a vast market to 
dealers in artists’ materials. 








THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 








THE YEAR’S WORK 

Twelve years ago in New Jersey and in the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, I started 
a campaign to try to convince America that 
the work of her painters and sculptors is the 
best in the world and also to assist artists by 
the exhibition and purchase of American art. 
In order to continue the good work in the 
Women’s National Division of the American 
Artists Professional League, it seemed im- 
perative to have a complete organization in 
all parts of the United States. A great deal 
has been accomplished. We now need, be- 
sides a chairman in every state, district and 
local chairmen in every town and village, a 
completed chain. In this way we will be 
able to send the A. A. P. L. messages to the 
farthest corners of the country. This is a 
brief review of the subjects we have been 
covering during the past year: 

Commencing in January, propaganda was 
started advising clubwomen and others to buy 
American art, also recommending the use of 
the installment plan. Several clubs followed 
the suggestion and bought paintings for their 
club houses. Art pilgrimages were advocated, 
also courses in art appreciation. The contest 
suggested by Mr. F. Ballard Williams to get 
towns and cities to list the beauty spots in 
their vicinity, was broadcast and proved popu- 
lar. The Montclair Art Museum was the 
first to follow the plan and issued a pam- 
phlet entitled “Walks in Montclair in Search 
of Beauty.” 

In February, the traveling show organized 
by Mrs. Vesta Robbins, A. A. P. L. chairman 
for Montana, was well received. One thousand 
people signed the register in Lewistown. 

Mrs. W. W. Rivers, 5th District chairman, 
Alabama, conducted a unique plan called 
“A Trip Around the World in a Museum.” 
The affair was so successful that the plan 
was described fully for other states. 

Criticism was made that in photographs of 
paintings and sculpture on post cards, the 
artist’s name was rarely found. Many letters 
were received in connection with this, giving 
examples of the omission and protest was made 
in each case. 

Mrs. Frederick Hall, local chapter chairman 
in Missouri, is endeavoring to have art taught 
in every school. 

Museums alnd galleries were asked to pro- 
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vide frames with glass, of uniform size, for 
exhibition of water colors and prints. Many 
museums already have this service. Purchasers 
were asked also to have frames made of the 
standard size so that their etchings, water 
colors and prints might be changed on the 
walls of the home, as an adventure in decora- 
tive variations. 

In March, 1934, the campaign was started 
for art im the schools, communications were 
sent to chapter chairmen and many letters were 
received telling of adverse conditions. Mrs. 
Earle Moody, A. A. P. L. chairman for Ala- 
bama, took that for her work. 

Mrs. R. W. Solomon, A. A. P. L. secretary 
for Ohio, as head of sixty women’s organiza- 
tions representing thousands of women, put 
over a national exhibition in Cincinnati. Many 
paintings were sold. 

Art as a hobby was discussed and an inter- 
view was arranged with Miss Margery Currey, 
A. A. P. L. member and educational director 
for Advancement of American Art. The plan 
was given wide publicity and many localities 
asked for information. The hobby groups 
are profitable. They need instructors and 
much artist paraphernalia is used, so it is 
a big thing for both individual expression and 
for commerce. 

Recommendation was given that A. A. P. L. 
leaders should impress upon the President the 
advisability of retaining the P. W. A. P. The 
women of the country were asked to request 
that P. W. A. P. commissions in their vicinity 
should be given to really capable artists so 
that the walls may be an everlasting pleasure 
to visitors. 

An account was given of the ten oil and 
water color paintings bought by Mrs. Alvoni 
Allen at exhibitions and galleries for prizes to 
states adopting the Penny Art Fund plan. Each 
year hundreds of dollars are spent for this 
purpose. The P. A. F. reports were judged 
by me. They came from thirty-six states and 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford S. Conrow 
154 West 67th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


4 national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the A. A. P. L. was 
held in a room of the Fine Arts Building, 215 
West 57 St., on Thursday evening, Jan. 31, 
1935, at 8:15 p. m. 

The national chairman called attention to 
the fact that this was the sixth annual meet- 
ing and that the membership enrollment shows 
no decrease. Of course the League is looking 
for new members to help it become even more 
powerful in its work for American art. The 
reason why the League has been able to ac- 
complish so much is that the national com- 
mittees have been harmonious and effective. 

The national treasurer, Mr. Gordon Grant 
reported that resignations received this Jan- 
uary number only 15 as compared to 42 last 
year. The response from the billing has been 
very satisfactory, resulting in a bank bal- 
ance of $651.42 as of this date. 

The national secretary stated that the League 
printed 16,000 copies of the invitation booklets 
between June and November of last year, other 
printings were a new edition of Dr. Martin 
Fischer’s pamphlet No. 1, “Permanent Pig- 
ments;” a new booklet No. 3, also by Dr. 
Fischer, on “Painters’ Mediums, Oils, Var- 
nishes and Dryers;” 50,000 League seals; and a 
single letter sheet statement about the League, 
what it is and what its doing. Stationery 
has been provided for twenty regional chapters. 

Thanks were extended to Mr. Lockman for 
serving temporarily on the National Executive 
Committee during the absence of Mr. Groll. 
On May 17 Mr. Orlando Rouland replaced Mr. 
Frank Hazell as chairman of the National 
Lectures Committee. Mr. Taber Sears was 
appointed associate national secretary on Nov. 
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death of Mr. Gerrit A. Beneker, a member of 
the National Executive Committee. His art 
was an inspiration both to self-respecting labor 
and to employers of good will. 

Especial thanks are due to Mr. Arthur D. 
Lord of the National Executive Committee for 
personally financing several projects of the 
League. High appreciation is also due to 
Mr. Arthur O. Townsend, chairman of the 
National Legal Committee for many legal 
opinions given without compensation. The 
League is especially grateful for the excep- 
tionally able and valuable services given by Mr. 
Albert T. Reid in his work as chairman of the 
National Committee on Legislation. 

Among the most outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the year, the League places the very 
successful carrying out of National Art Week, 
first suggested by Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh, 
chairman of the Portland and Oregon state 
chapter, who had tried out the idea locally in 
1933. On May 2, Mrs. Marsh suggested Na- 
tional Art Week as a nation-wide effort to in- 
terest the people of America in contemporary 
American arts and crafts. The project was 
definitely approved May 17, 1934, and Na- 
tional Art Week was celebrated in a score of 
states in November. 

During the course of the year the A. A. P. L. 
took action of protest against the ignoring by 
the P. W. A. P. of American artists who were 
living in Europe; against the reproduction on 
the Mothers’ Day stamp of a mutilated ver- 
sion of Whistler’s “Mother.” The implication 
of this action is the need of proper copyright 
laws protecting artists. Another protest was 
made against the requests of the Houston, 
Texas, Art Museum and other institutions to 
artists to “contribute” pictures to museums, 
this being questionable in our opinion both 
ethically and financially. Still another protest 
was made against the inadequate compensa- 
tion offered in some mural competitions. 

As a result of the referendum to members 
concerning the appointment of a Secretary of 
Fine Arts in our Federal Government, a letter 
was sent to the President of the United States 
which has been printed in full on this page 
in a previous issue. 

During the year the League sent speakers 
to the convention of the Southern States Art 
League in Memphis, Tenn., and to Providence, 
Rhode Island, during its National Art Week 
celebration. 

The New York State chapter of the League 
is now represented on the Board of Control of 
the Fine Arts Federation of New York. This 
affiliation was authorized Oct. 5. 

A new type of membership is being tried 
out in New Bedford, Mass., for juniors under 
21 years who are bona fide art students. The 
dues are $1.00 without subscription to THE 
Art DiceEst or voting power in chapter meet- 
ings. 

The national secretary took the opportunity 
to stress the fact that the League is entirely 
independent of Tue Arr Dicest. We pay 
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Kalish, Sculptor of Proletariat, Turns to Renowned Sitters 


“Robert Brackman,” by Max Kalish. 


Statuettes by Max Kalish of prominent per- 
sonages in the fields of art, science and 
society will form part of this sculptor’s exhibi- 
tion at the Grand Central Art Galleries open- 
ing on Feb. 19 and continuing through March 
2. Labor subjects for which Kalish is well 
known will also be included among the 60 
examples shown. 

These figures, most. of which are cast in 
bronze, are 18 inches high. The majority of 
the sitters are caught in a standing position. 
As may be seen in the studies of Robert Brack- 
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[Continued from page 30] 
were excellent. Illinois and Kansas received 
first prizes and Wisconsin and Texas second 
prizes. Ten awards were made and many hon- 
orable mentions. The goal is $25,000 a year to 
spend for American paintings and sculptures. 

The efforts of Mrs. Maurer of Missouri re- 
garding the restoration of the George C. Bing- 
ham Memorial was told in full. 

In September, the women were advised to do 
a little research work in order to find out 
whether their local school boards had cut art 
instruction. Van Dearing Perrine’s methods 
were given. 

Mrs. W. Wemple, local chapter chairma:. in 
New Jersey, deplored the lack of publicity given 
to the co-operation of the clubwomen with the 
artists. This came to the attention of Miss 
Winser of the Newark Art Museum who offered 
to co-operate. 

America’s Little House on Park Ave.. New 
York, was discussed and encouragement was 
given to the erection of similar homes else- 
where. The wisdom of always employing an 
architect even for alterations was emphasized. 
In an interview, Mr. Alexander Macintosh, a 


man and Jonas Lie, reproduced, Kalish succeeds 
in’ getting fine likenesses. He emphasizes the 
outstanding characteristics of his subjects with- 
out producing .a caricature. Lily Pons, one 
of Kalish’s models, will be the guest of honor 
at the opening reception on Feb. 19. Other 
prominent. persons portrayed by Kalish are 
Walter L. Clark, president of the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries; Lawrence Grant White, 
eminent architect and son of the famous archi- 
tect Stanford White; Dr. John F: Erdmann, 
head surgeon of the Post Graduate Hospital 


fellow of the American Institute of Architects, 
gave valuable information small 
houses. 

In an interview with Mr. Charlton Edholm, 
National Art Week activities all of the year 
were advocated, with paintings and sculpture 
always exhibited in show windows in cities and 
towns. 

Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh was appointed 
national chairman of National Art Week, a 
project which will gather together all organ- 
izations to work in unity. The success of the 
project exceeded everyone’s expectations. Re- 
ports from many states are printed in the 
League’s pages. It is impossible to give even 
a condensed report of all of the splendid events. 

National Art Week will be on the A. A. P. L. 
calendar every year. The judges, George 
Pearse Ennis, Arthur Freedlander and myself 
after careful consideration awarded the very 
fine oil paintings given by F. Ballard Williams 
and Wilford S. Conrow to the following: “A 
Summer Vista” by Mr. Williams to the Port- 
land and Oregon State Chapter, Mrs. Harold 
Dickson Marsh, state chairman and “Nasir el 
din Hoja” by Mr. Conrow, to the Tennessee 
State Chapter, Mrs. Louis B. Clark, state 
chairman. 


regarding 


“Jonas Lie,” by Max Kalish, 


in New York; IN. Phelps Stokes, well known 
for his outstanding work in furthering all 
the arts as well as in the business and social 
world; and Mrs. Albert H. Wiggin. 

On the same dates at these galleries Boris 
Blai, Russian-American sculptor, will show a 
group of work by his students. Ranging from 
6 to 16 years, these children have been trained 
by Blai’s unusual ideas and methods. At the 
Fifth Avenue Branch of the Galleries, Stanley 
W. Woodward: of Boston will show his paint- 
ings of boats and the sea. 


Honorable mention was given to Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs. J. B. Hervey, chairman, whose work 
was so outstanding that it was given special 
mention; to Ohio, Mrs. Andrew Jamieson; 
Connecticut, Winfield Scott Clime; New Jersey, 
H. L. Raul, assisted by Mrs. Wemple and Mr. 
Haynesworth Baldry; Missouri, Frank Nuder- 
scher, Mrs. F. B. Hall and Mrs. A. J. Maurer; 
California, Frank Tenny Johnson; and Rhode 
Island, Mrs. Olga Seminoff. 

Mrs. Marsh wrote: “I am greatly thrilled 
with the honor of such an award and to think 
I am to have one of Mr. Williams’ exquisite 
paintings. It seems almost too good to be 
true. I have worked hard for the cause of art; 
for the cause of the A. A. P. L. and for the 
State of Oregon, because I believe in them 
all, and it has been my joy and pride. I 
cannot thank you and the members of the com- 
mittee sufficiently for this honor.” 

Mrs. Clark wrote: “You cannot imagine 
my real surprise and delight when I received 
your letter with the news that Tennessee had 
won the painting by Mr. Conrow.” 

Plans are now being made by all the states 
for a bigger and better National Art Week 
next year. 








